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CONSTANCE LORN. 



Green hills, and at their feet a greener vale, 
Which broaden'd slowly to a sunbright plain ; 
A scattered village, with its neighbouring farms ; 
A mill ; a gray-tower'd Church ; a Parsonage, — 
With ivy-cover'd walls and gables quaint, — 
In which a Herbert might have loved to dwell; 
A willow-shaded stream ; and not far off, 
Fern Hall, Sir Robert Deverill's country Seat, 
Which, rising high thro' limes and chesnuts, 

faced 
A pleasant English scene, — a broad, bright plain 
That bluely faded towards a glittering sea. 

And this for twenty years had been the scene 
Of good old Pastor Ellwood's blameless life ; 
And now the helpmate of his life had died. 

B 2 



4 CONSTANCE LORN. 

Weigh'd down by grief and loneliness, his heart 

Sank in him. Ev'n his work grew wearisome. 

He had no children : his one son had died, 

In flower of youth and in a distant clime : 

And so he wrote for little Constance Lorn, 

Whom he remembered as a child, (who now 

Was a poor orphan, friendless, penniless,) 

To come to him, and strive to be to him 

A comfort in his loneliness and age. 

She came ; and, speechless with surprise, he saw 

The little bud, he scarce had glanced at, blown 

Into the loveliest of all lovely flowers, — 

The little, ruddy child become the tall 

And beautiful young maiden, from whose eyes 

And lips and cheeks the power of beauty flowed 

As fragrance borne from distant isles of bloom 

Across the glory of an Eastern sea. 

The old man gladdened as he gazed on her, 

And half forgot the sorrow of his heart. 

Was this indeed the little child he knew ? 

How changed ! — so changes at th' approach of 

night 
The pale moon hanging faint and lustreless 
High in the sunset heaven. A hidden grace 
At every movement seemed to flow from her 
As wind from a waved fan. Form, look, and 

speech 
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Had their own charm. And if her heart hid guile 
She show'd it not. She seem'd one bom to please. 

A month sped by, and with her lowly words, 
And lowly mien, and modesty, and grace, 
And innocent-seeming loveliness serene. 
She won the old man's love ; and, proud of her 
As if she were the daughter of his heart. 
He took her with him often to the Hall, 
Where even stern Sir Robert smiled on her. 
And Clare, his daughter, loved her as herself. 

Full oft to Ellwood's house young Harold came, — 
Harold, the Baronet's second son, a man 
Upright, with plain truth written in his face, — 
And seeing, loved the maid for that she seem*d. 
Time passed ; with bud and bird the smiling 

spring 
Returned : and oft old Ellwood, full of joy, 
Would watch these two together in the fields, 
Or roaming silent by the silent stream. 
Summer now followed Spring, and openly 
He spoke to her of love. She smiled on him, 
Nor turn'd away her flusht cheek from his kiss. 

With August, from a Continental tour, 
Hugh Deverill, Harold's elder brother came. 
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They seem'd not brothers. In his eye there lay 
That which you could not trust, as some fair 

fruit 
Ripe, red, and luscious-seeming, hanging down 
In tempting clusters from a forest tree, 
But which to taste is death. Nor was he fair 
To look on, nor had aught that makes a man 
Seem fair in woman's eyes, — save wealth and 

name. 
But under meekest modesty assumed. 
And peerless beauty, and smooth words of love, 
A dead, a heartless heart had Constance Lorn. 
Wealth was the only god her pride adored. 
She, wily and as beautiful as a snake. 
Shook ofif her old love, as a snake its skin ; — 
But let not Harold know it, with a guile 
Far-seeing, careful of the least mischance. 
As amber sunbeams play around a trout 
That, balanced in the crystal water, sleeps 
Upon some shallow streamlet's pebbly bed, 
So thick, so bright the net-work of her smiles 
Round her new love she cast. And thus poor 

Hugh 
Flattered, soon turned on her his sensual looks. 
And saw that she was beautiful. He saw. 
And soon began to covet her, and said, — 
Low to himself when gazing on her form. 
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And eyes, and long locks rippling down in gold. 

And cold, calm features classically fair, — 

" She's fair. I want not wealth. She's very 

fair. — 
Not one of your dark city-beauties, half 
A devil, half a man ! — But pure as fair. 
If but she'll love me, I shall make her mine, 
And my cursed brother shall not pluck her from 

me." 
Then was his ashy nature fann'd to flame. 
And, ere two weeks had passed, one sweet, still 

day 
Of lingering August, as he met her lone 
Among the willows on the stream's high bank, 
Declared his love and sought her for his wife ; 
At which, with eyes atl tears, and quivering 

voice. 
She fell into his arms, and sobb'd that she 
Had loved him from the first, but in her heart 
Had crushed the passion which she deem'd so 

Tain. 

Just then it chanced that, rod in hand, along 
The turfy margin of the silent brook 
The younger brother came, his face all joy ; 
When, looking up from where his treacherous 
fly 
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Made luring ripples on the glassy stream, 

Lo ! 'mid the willows Constance, weeping, hung 

Upon his brother's neck. What heard he ? — 

Hugh, 
I loved you from the first, hut in my heart 
I crushed the passion which I deem' d so vain. 
There, where he stood, the stream ran narrow and 

deep : 
He, leaping o'er it to the other bank, 
Crept closer silently. O dearest Hugh, 
Speak not so cruelly. If you are mine. 
Well then your brother shall be mine in you. 
What if he loved me ?—for I loved him not. 
You are my first, my only love. He heard^ 
And saw her bright eyes beautiful with tears, 
And round his brother's neck her snowy arms. 
Then turning quickly, without word or sound, — 
AMprings the deer, the arrow in its heart, — 
Sudden he sprang into the silent stream 
That, dark and deep, flowed past him glassily. 
But they — they heard it not, or, hearing, deem'd 
Perchance a fish but leapt ; and passed ; nor saw 
A moment after from the turbid pool 
Rise to the surface a cold, white, calm face. 
With a great bloody dent above the brow — 
(Last kiss of mercy from a hard, sharp rock I) 
Slow mellow'd in the west the sinking day 
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As happily they wandered, arms entwined, 
And love upon their lips. Then night came on 
With thunder and the gloom of clouded skies. 
They wonder'd at his absence at the Hall ; 
At mom they sought him with forebodings dim, 
And fear; and many join'd the searching throng. 
For he was loved by many. Then came noon, 
And passed, but yet they found him not; thea 

eve. 
And flushing skies. They found him 'midst the 

reeds. 
And knew his fate, — tho* none e'er knew the 

worst. 

And so they buried him, and years passed on. 
And Hugh became Sir Hugh, and his fair wife 
The mistress of the Hall. No more she cared 
To hide her nature. — Truly, she was now 
The Baronet's lady, not an orphan girl ! 
No longer thus did meekest innocence 
Conceal her pride and heartlessness. She laid 
Her lowliness as an old garment by, 
And shone in gold, and lace, and costly silks. 
The Pastor's hair grew grayer, and his form 
More bent ; and often, as alone he walked 
Along the dusty road, came rolling past 
The splendid chariot of the Baronet's wife, 
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Who, leaning back amidst her furs, would deign 

The coldest of cold nods to the old man, — 

Without a smile. He now no longer went 

To spend his evenings at the cheery Hall. 

Ahi things were changed. And, as the years 

rolled past. 
One Easter-morn the good old clergyman, 
Said his last " Christ is Risen /** and fell asleep. 

Spring, summer, autumn, winter circle by. 

Why pass the years so slowly, Constance Lorn ? 

Why grows your cheek so beautifully pale ? 

Why comes that look of weariness to your eye ? 

Is it that you are cloy'd with the sweet world ? — 

O no ! you ever seek the town, and dread 

The solitude of your grand country Seat. 

Is it, your husband's eye is bleared with wine. 

Or that his curses hurt your ear refined ? — 

No ! ere you wed you knew worse things of him. 

Or is it that you have no child, no voice 

To soothe your loneliness, and call you Mother, 

And hang upon your breast ? — Or is it oft 

You hear a footstep pass you, and a voice 

Ring in your ear, and in the dead of night 

Your dreams bring to you Harold Deverill, 

The willows, and the dark and silent stream ? 
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THE ALBATROSS- 



I. 

'TwAS midnight on the moonlit sea; 

Before a gentle wind, 
With white sails straining, glided we, 
The bright waves murmuring pleasantly, 

A track of light behind. 
Along the deck the skipper went 

Humming a careless tune. 
Now o'er the lighted compass bent, 

Now gazed upon the moon. 
Glad, tho* my heart could scarce tell why, 

I, silent by his side, 
Walked listening to the wind's low sigh, 
Now gazing on the starry sky. 

Now on the heaving tide. 



( 
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II. 

As now I gazed, along the brine 

A sudden splendour seem'd to shine, — 

A ray of winged light, and lo ! 

With silver plumes, and breast of snow. 

Fair as an angel from the sky, 

A noble bird came sailing by. 

** Look, look I an Albatross !*' I cried, 

** How beautiful to watch it glide 

Like a bright meteor past, 
Its snowy plumage beautified 
By the pale moon, and on the tide 

Its shadow faintly cast !" 
He looked, — why turned his cheek so pale ? 
Was it with anger or affright ? 
Not paler shines the cold moonlight 
On waves that foam beneath a gale. 
Yet almost doubting my own sight, 
*' What, Captain! is it ill," said I, 
** To see the snowy Albatross ? 
Do not all sailors love to cross 
This nursling of the sea and sky?" 
He answered " 'Tis a bird of storm, 

It cannot bode us good : 
For look, tho* snowy gleams its form, 

Its beak is stained with blood ! 
Here let us linger by the stern ; 
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And if you list, a tale Til tell 

Of what once to myself befel, 

And which, tho' thirty years have sped, 

Still makes my heart with memories burn, 

Still makes my heart with sorrow turn 

To those who live tho* they are dead, 

And, in thus living, make us mourn. 

III. 
" It was a fair and a mistless morn : 
Far southward of the Cape were we : 
Seven days wild winds our bark had borne 
Across a white and raging sea : 
With topsails reefed, we scudded free 
Before the fierce and gusty blast, 
With howling cords and creaking mast, 
And long swell rising gradually, 
When, without warning, o'er the deep 
Fell a great calm, like sudden sleep ; 
Scarce did a cloud heaven's azure stain, 
And scarce a wave the azure main. 
All hearts were glad, and thank'd the Heaven 
That to such seas such calm had given. 

IV. 

" It was a fair and mistless morn. 
My heart was full of careless joy ; 
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For then Life's iron had not worn 
Into my soul. — I was a boy. 
My sailor's life had cbanns for me. 
Its perils crown'd by boisterous glee, 
And changeful as the changeful sea. 
Friends had I in the bark, but one 
More lov'd than all, — my Guardian's son. 
My friend at school, my boyhood's stay ; 
Friend in each frolic and each fray ; 
And now 'mid strangers still my brother, 
Still my heart's friend above all other. 
This joyful morn with him I strode 
The deck, while careless laughter flow'd ;. 
Now, gazing o'er the vessel's side, 
Listless we view'd the rippling tide : 
Now sat we by the dipping bow, 
While heaved the long, calm swell below : 
Our talk was of the days gone by, 
When suddenly I heard him cry, — 

His hold had given way. 
And from the vessel's lurching side; 
I saw his reeling footstep slide. 
And he fall headlong to the tide. 

With shriek of wild dismay. — 
< Man overboard ! Man overboard ! ' — 

Clear my loud accents rung ; 

And to the stem I sprung^ 



N 
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And to his aid the ready cord 
And life-buoy, quickly flung. 
* Man overboard! Man overboard !' 
Soon all the echoed tidings knew : 
How many a pale lip falter'd, * Who ? * 
While swift our vessel was laid to^ 
And the mann'd lifeboat lowered. 

V. 

" High ran the swell, and oft our eyes 
Saw him afar now sink, now rise, 

A speck upon the sea ; 
But manfully we plied the oar. 
While the cleft water broke before 

Our boat's bow foamily. 
There had arisen a light, low wind ; 
And round, before, above, behind, 

Birds of all plumage shot ; 
The snowy Albatross was there : 
Lithe Whalebirds, and Cape Pigeons fair ; 
Brown-plumaged Sea-hawks, and the pride 
Of far Cape Horn's tempestuous tide : 
Ne'er saw I such a throng, one said ; 
But as we onward swiftly sped. 
Fewer and fewer throng'd o'erhead ; 
All, crowding, seem'd to hover o'er 
The little distant dot, 
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Towards which our anxious course we bore, 
Swift as the swimmer to the shore, 
0*er the spot where the shark lurks low ; 
That dot it was a human life, 
That held with the wave unequal strife. 
With the wave, and a winged foe ! 

VI. 

**Why comes that wild shout o'er the 

deep. 
Answered and echo'd from the ship, 
Again, — again, — again ? 

* Quick ! ' cries our steersman, turning pale, 
While breaks from far a feeble wail, 

* Each limb, each sinew strain. 

Quick ! ere we reach him he'll be sped : 
God, how they hover o'er his head ! 
There darts another at his brow: — 
He's struck ! he sinks ! All's over now. 
No, no ! he rises ! red his knife — 
Red with the Albatross's life. 
There is a gash across his cheek ; 
How dizzy now he seems, and weak ! 
His face is red with his own blood : 
Ah, heaven ! he sinks into the flood ! ' 
And the long swell, with sunshine bright, 
Now hid the dread scene from our sight. 
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VII. 

" Four times he rose from out the brine, 
Four times we saw his clasp-knife shine : 
Now wildly darting through the air, 
Now plunged into a downy side, 
While round about him, everywhere, 
Feathers blood-stained bestrew'd the tide. 
But little even this deterr'd 
The fury of the hungry bird. 
— Oh, *twas a sad and fearful sight ! 
Fierce, beautiful, majestic, bright. 

The snowy dread of air. 
The dying victim, stain'd with blood. 
The broad and calmly-heaving flood. 

The morning bright and fair. 

VIII. 

" What anguish in that dreadful hour 
Held all my soul with grasp of power, 
When, sitting speechless by the bow. 
With trembling lips and pallid brow. 
Close, — within call, — I saw him die. 
And slowly sink without a cry; 
When full on his unguarded brow 
With one fierce swoop shot down the foe : 
Ah, friend, that scene of terrible woe 
Comes up before my memory now, 

c 
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His arm hung powerless by his side, 
Or struggled with the 'whelming tide j 

He, blind with blood and weak, 
Could not ev'n see the coming blow, — 
And the next moment thro' his brow 

Crashed the death-bearing beak." 

IX. 

Now paused he in his dreadful tale, 

Then said, ** My friend, now know you why 
My brow of late grew bent and pale 
When flew that bird of beauty by: 
Beauteous the baneful weed may be, 
And grandly fair the storm at sea; 
And if ev'n now you lift your eye 
To where those clouds of silver lie 
In the deep sapphire of yon sky, 
Although their beauty you behold 
You know not what their bosoms hold. 
Whether barb'd lightnings they contain » 
Or gentle showers of genial rain : 
— And tho' the Albatross be bright. 
With breast of snow and wings of light, 
Let not this cheat our cozen'd sight." 

X. 

Thus ended he : and I again 
Saw in the moonlight, far across 
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The shadowy waves that streaked the main 
The spectral, lonely Albatross ; 
Till in the distance, and the night, 
It melted like a star from sight. 
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ETHEL 



I. 
The glare of noon, the hum of bees, 
A blackbird's song thro* whispering trees, 
The warm wind freshening by degrees, 

A running stream ; 
White clouds upon a glittering sky, 
And sunny plains that, garishly, 
Spread faint before the half-shut eye, — 

And then a Dream. 

II. 
No wonder, sweet, I 'dreamt of you 1 
Those skies to eyes of lovelit blue. 
That scene into fair features grew. 

To smiles that light ; 
A breeze-like joy my spirit stirred ; 
No longer stream, or bees, or bird. 
But oh ! thy sweeter voice I heard. 

My heart's delight ! 
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THE TRYST. 



Why flows the brook so merrily 
Thro' dark and sterile wastes ?— 

Say, is it not because the Sea 
Grows nearer as she hastes ? 

Why soars, thro* dank mists cowering low, 

The lark, ere night is done ? 
Why springs the snowdrop thro* the snow ?- 

*Tis to behold the Sun. 

Thro* wastes of grief, sweet Lady mine, 

Thus gladly have I come ; 
My heart, to see thy beauty shine, 

Springs up to sing and bloom. 
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THE MALABAR WHISTLING THRUSH.'^* 



I. 
A Voice as of one that whistles 

To himself the livelong day, 
A voice as of lonely spirit 

Warbling her soul away ; 
But now, at last, I have found it 

Only the voice of a bird, 
And my heart 's half ashamed within me 

To have been so deeply stirr*d. 

II. 
Listen ! How mournful, how plaintive. 

The clear, long warble swells ; — 
But welcome to me is the sadness 

That my sadness so sweetly dispels ! 



* This bird, which is only found in Southern India, frequent* 
the mountains from Cape Comorin to the Neilgherries. Its plur 
age is of a dark blue, and it is only to be seen near falling or r 
ning water. See Jerdon's Indian Ormthology, 
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For all the long day have I wander'd 

In the forest, sad, alone. 
By the side of a rushing brooklet 

That foam'd o'er its bed of stone. 
All else by the noon's calm presence 

Seemed hushed, save the music wild 
Of this rivulet, rushing onward. 

Like a light-hearted mountain child : 
When, above the noise of its waters, 

A mellow fluting thrill'd, 
That, as light fill'd the heaven above me. 

My soul with gladness fill'd. 
Now melodiously, plaintively rising. 

Now sinking clear and low ; 
Now lost in the noise of the waters, 

That, foaming, rushed below. 



III. 

Sweet Bird, array'd like heaven, 

When cloudless midnight reigns ! 
Who lov'st the falling waters. 

Who shunn'st the torrid plains ; 
To what shall I compare thee, 

With thy music sad and sweet. 
Where the gloom lies darkest warbling. 

Where the arching branches meet ? — 
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To a Poet, singing sadly 

In darkness and alone, 
With earth's cares hiding heaven, 

With none to hear his moan. 
But still from the silence and shadow 

His voice of melody swells ; 
And, though it seem sad and plaintive, 

Its sadness all sadness dispels ; 
And rising above his nature. 

He mocks a higher song, 
As thou a being above thee. 

With thy whistle clear and long. 

IV. 

O never, never, never. 

Though the lark on pinions gay 
Warbled delirious rapture 

While dawn'd the Golden Day ; — 
O never, never, never. 

Though the nightingale's melody flow'd 
To hail the first moon rising 

O'er a world at peace with God, — 
Shall ever the throat of warbler 

Pour forth a more thoughtful strain. 
Or song have a power more potent 

To lighten the soul of pain. 
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UNDER THE SEA. 



An aged man lay dreaming of his youths 
When to his bedside came a spectral form ^ 
A pale, fair Lady^ beautiful as death; 
And thus she spake, with accents sad and low, 

'* To hold short converse with you, from the sea 
Have I now come. Now from my frame the power 
Of death hath fallen, like a broken chain : 
With lips unseard I seek the happy earth : 
No longer on my ears the dreary voice 
Of the great deep is sounding ; and no more 
A changeless glare strikes on my lidless eyes. 
I come to earth, now curtain'd round with night, 
With all her waters flashing back the moon ; 
And, as by instinct drawn, I come to you. 
O cruel sleep, that hath drawn down those lids. 
Envious that I should see your eyes, — ^your eyes 
That kindled in my heart that fire of love 
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Which Still bums on thro* the dark night of death. 
Come, listen ; turn your soul, if not your eyes, 
Upon me. That which never mortal heard 
I tell ; of all that happened to me, since 
That sorrowful day when last I saw your face. 

** You know how cold our parting. You were then 

But a mere youth, nor dared to own the love 

You felt. And who was I to tell you mine ? 

'Twas better as it was. A friendless lad, 

Friendless, and penniless, and often sick, 

Had been but clogg'd by such a one as I. 

Do you remember how we parted ? How 

My stem, harsh father, scowling, turn'd from you, 

My gentle mother pressed your hand and wept, 

While I met, cold and silent, your long gaze 

That fell on me as in a winter night 

Sweet moonlight falls upon a frozen crag ? 

* Why should the knowledge of his love returned,' 

Said I, * still haunt him when I'm far away, 

And fruitlessly ? ' And so I steel'd myself. 

Nor let you know the fury in my heart. 

And so we left the happy land and you. 

And faced the terrible sea. Scarce had a month 

Passed by, when in 'mid ocean, seen by none 

But God, our bark caught. fire. A hundred souls 

Were then on board. The night was coming on, 
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Moonless and cloudy ; and the chilly wind 
Blew gusty from the north ; and the bleak sea 
Tossed leaden, till lit up from west to east 
By the red sunset and the burning ship. 
Words were too weak to picture the dread scene. 
Quick spread the flames and irresistibly ; 
And all sought safety in the boats. Of these 
We had but three. The first one lowered at once 
Was throng'd, and without warning suddenly 
From too great burden filled and sank. A wail 
Rang on our ears above the sound of fiames. 
The long-boat now was launched. All rushed to it ; 
But on its bow the second in command 
Stood, sword in hand, and strove to awe them 

back; 
But the mad crowd, feeling the near fiame*s heat, 
Rushed on resistless. 'Twas a fearful scene ! 
Of no avail the chief-mate*s reeking sword : 
The first but fell, the rest rushed on, from death 
Behind, to death before. The boat was filled, 
And sank with all its living load. But now. 
In the wild tumult and thick smoke, my sire 
Cut loose the one remaining boat, and we 
And a few more escaped. The brine around 
Was strewn with dying men. What could we do. 
But turn our eyes away, and inwardly 
Groan to our God for help ? Then sank the ship 



s 
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Into the hissing brine, and left but few — 
Dark dots upon the sunset-reddened wave — 
To struggle for a while with certain death. 
Soon night came on, and with it a chill rain, 
And bleak, gray mist upon a windless sea. 
All night the rowers toiled ; for one declared, 
While yet the sunset lingered in the west, 
A little spot against the crimson sky, 
A vessel had he seen. This gave us hope, 
And, ere the morn rose o*er the misty deep, 
A light glared on us through the cheerless gloom 
Before. It was a bark, and we were saved. 

" With morn a sickness fell on me, a weight 
And lanjuor on my brain, and on my breast 
A pressure. Then a film before my eyes. 
I listened for my heart, and it grew still, 
And faint and fainter fled my fading breath. 
Some came and looked at me, and sigh*d, and 

said 
* Poor girl, so young, so fair to die !* and went, 
As noiseless as they came. My father's face 
Grew softened as he gazed on me, and flushed, — 
As some bleak Alp that watches the set sun. 
My gentle mother, with loud sobs and tears, 
And trembling, like a dove that just has heard 
The sudden thunder of the sportsman's gun, 
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Fell on my neck, and kissing my white lips, 
Shrieked out, * My only joy is dead, is dead !' 

" They came and wrapt a cloth about my face. 

And bound my body round, and at my feet 

Set a great weight. I seem'd as in a dream, 

Gazing upon myself. They bore me forth ; 

And an old man in priestly garb arose, 

And with his dim eyes wet, commended me 

To the All-Just and the All-Merciful. 

There was a sudden silence. I could hear 

Nought but a few faint sobs. They cast me forth 

Into the deep. Swift as an arrow first, 

Then slower, and more slow, down, down, down, 

down, 
I sank, until my frame, in the dense brine, 
Lay as on earth : yet still I travelled on. 
And left it as a garment. On my eyes 
Now came a brightness as of a warm day 
In early spring, and far away I saw 
Strange forests vast, and hills, and shadowy shapes, 
All still as death, — all beauty and all life, 
But voiceless life, and silent beauty drear. 

" Voiceless I moved amid the voiceless throng, 
Watching with wondering eyes. Now passed 
there one 
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With face all joy, rapt in some glorious thought, 

With lips apart, and bright hope in his face, 

As if he looked upon some future scene. 

Or on the face of the great God he loved. 

Now passed one with bent head, and thoughtful 

brow; 
Now one with terror in his open eye, 
And blank, white face ; now one dissolved in tears ; 
And now a wan Form, ever turning round 
To watch a Shape that ever followed him. 
The narrow forehead frozen to a frown, — 
The loving, bright, blue eye, — ^the sunken face 
Of lorn despair, or melancholy wan, — 
All saw I in this realm of Memory. 
And I too thought, and grew rapt in myself; 
And every moment I had given on earth 
Unto the service of my God, or prayer. 
Or unto aught that was not sinful, love, 
Or faith, or hope, or sweet desires, or alms. 
Now to my eyes became of priceless worth ; 
And I too looked for that eventful day 
When I should see my Saviour and my God, 
And gladdened that I listened to His voice 
In the far past, — from which, as beams a light 
From land to the poor mariner becalmed 
By night in distant and untraversed seas, 
Came sweet the memory of my only love. 
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** It seems but yesterday, when lo ! a form 

Familiar to me as the light, with look 

Of eager terror in his restless eyes, 

And terrible remorse, stole by me, mute. 

I saw he was alone, and would have tum*d 

To follow, but with gestures as of dread 

He fled, and left me to my lonely way. 

* Father!* I would, have cried, but voice came not. 

' Tis hard to be alone. And now I long 

For but two faces upon which to look, 

Till dawns the- longed-for Mom, when thro' the 

clouds 
Shall break the lustre, soft and beautiful. 
Of the effulgent and the Morning Star, 
And night dissolve, and endless day begin." 

— Thus to the aged sleeper mournfully 
Spake the pale Lady with the wild, bright eyes ; 
Then, — as a breath that, having sighed awhile 
Over a sleeping lake, is suddenly lost, — 
Into the moonlit night she passed away. 
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THE GATE OF TEARvS. 



I. 

In the still, solemn night, 
While scarce a ripple trembled on the sea, 
Homeward, thro' Bab-el-Mandeb, glided we, 

Beneath the moon's cold light. 

And upon either side 
The land, — here low, there rugged, — thro' the veil 
Of dews and falling moonbeams, glimmer'd pale 

Across the sleeping tide. 

II. 

Wondering I gazed ; for oft 
Of the dark Gate of Tears my soul had dreamed 
In saddest moods. But now all lovesome seemed 

In the clear moonlight soft ; — 

As lovesome as some day 
Long dreaded for the sorrows it may bear. 
Which at the last comes thro' the jubilant air 

With cloudless gladness gay. 
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III. 

" Is this the gate of woe ?" 
1 murmur'd ; ** then how bright must be the bliss 
That shines beyond, and darkens into this ! 

Sad Heart, grow glad to know 

Thus DBA TH to all is given, 
A Gate of Tears upon our homeward way, 
And thus 'twill smile if lit by one sweet ray 

Of Love Divine from heaven." 
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THE GIPSY. 



" Why is thy brow so dark and stem ? 

That hollow laugh but mocks thy woe ; 
Thine eyes like fire-brands seem to bum, 

O'ershadow'd by those locks of snow. 
And, ever restless, flash and turn 

Beneath the ashes of thy brow !" 

" O Stranger, darker than the frown 

That knits my brow, my spirit lies ; 
These snowy locks once waved in brown, 

Once calmly smiled these restless eyes. 
But now, beneath my burning sight, 

My spirit bums with fiercer flame ; 
And^/over me, as black as night. 

Hangs the deep guilt I scarce can name !• 
Yet o'er my spirit often steals 

A peace, a joy, so sweet, so free, 
That all my reason madly reels 

Beneath its load of ecstacy ! 
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Then comes again this fearful night, 
And banishes my short-lived day ; 

For Memory's wintry breath can blight 
The spring-like Present's blossoms gay, 

And earthly mists can hide from sight 
Hope's lamp, however bright its ray. 

** Ev'n now remember I the time 

When first Remorse my spirit froze. 
When first the phantom of my crime 

Rose up to break my life's repose. 
Then guilt seem'd more than I could bear: — 

Oh ! in the silence of the night, 
One well-known voice again to hear, 

To see one face, so cold, so white : 
A burden on the breast to feel. 

And little lips that gently press ; 
To hear low laughs, that once could heal 

Sore wounds, and tempt the fond caress ; — 
And then before* my burning view 

Appears that sight, — I turn away, 
While on my brow, as cold as dew, 

Lies the chill hand of misery ! 
* O God ! ' I cry, — then to my ear 

A low, deep whisper harshly steals. 
Till all my heart shrinks dry with fear, 

And Memory fades, and Reason reels. 

D 2 
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" Amid a scene of vice and pride 

My childhood's early days were spent ; — 

would that I, in peace, had died 
Beneath the lowly gipsy-tent I 

Would that my feet had never stray*d 
From our small camp beside the stream, 

Where oft, in childish glee, I play'd, 
Wild as our fagots* fitful gleam. 

But as in years I grew, my brow 
Was shadowed by a secret care ; 

1 thought at heart, — I know not how,^- 

My birth-right's station was not there. 
Dark were my parents ; fair was I, 

And lightsome. They were grave and stem ; 
And at their savage cruelty 

Now all my vivid memories bum. 
I hated them ; each passion nursed 

Daily grew fiercer and more dark, 
And in my inmost soul I cursed 

All men, — yes, all, except poor Mark. 
Poor Mark ! He was my brothei*, — sooth ! 

He was their child, but who was I ? 
Stranger, I loved the dark-hair*d youth, — 

How deeply, wildly, frenziedly ! 
We loved ; and when the genial May 

Came on with sunshine, birds, and flowers, 
In secret thence we fled away. 
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As happy as the fleeting hours. 
We wed ; one short year passed ; and now 

May came again with flower and bird, 
From the old hawthorn's snowy bough 

The blackbird's clear, long note was heard- 
The green fields smiled beneath the noon, 

And violets purpled all the lea. 
And we were glad, but oh, how soon 

Our joy was tum*d to misery ! 

** They met : in wrath Mark struck his sire, 

A fatal blow ; the old man died : 
You know the law : these eyes of fire 

Beheld him die, the Parricide ! 
Risd rose the morn, the brutal band 

With jeer and laughter saw him die ; 
And Justice with a reeking hand 

Held up his victim to the sky. 

** He died : my babe alone was left. 

My little child, I lov'd thee well ; 
But oh ! these hands thy life bereft ; 

I gave thee Heaven in taking Hell ! — 
The wintry tide rushed roaring by, 

My inmost heart was all on fire; 
And want, and care, and misery, 

Can blind the eyes as well as Ire ! 
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* It is a murderer's child/ thought I, 

* The world will know who was its sire ! ' 
— Its wan, pale lips were open wide, 

Its little cheeks were white and thin, — 
I shut my burning eyes, and cried, 

* Pardon, oh God 1' — and cast it in ; — 
On swept the river's foaming tide. 

And left me all alone, — with Sin ! 

" The long, long years dragg'd slowly through, 

And deeper furrows plough'd my cheek ; 
I join'd again the gipsy crew, 

For want and grief had made me meek. 
I bore the taunt and bitter jeer: 

My life passed like a hideous dream : 
Anguish was at my heart, and fear 

Curb'd every thought, and ruled supreme. 
My offspring's blood was on my head. 

My husband's ban was on my brow ; 
I thought, * What loss if I were dead ? 

Is justice just to spare me now ? ' 
Then as the days sped slowly by 

The sullen deadness of Despair 
Numb'd all my soul, and silently 

A quiet stole upon my care. 
Ah ! quiet is the coming storm. 

Ah ! quiet is the frozen sea ; 



tf 
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A silent deadness wraps the form 
Numb*d by a hidden leprosy ! 

The slumbering fire brake forth ; I fled, 

And drowned all thoughts in recklessness ; 
Vice was my bosom-friend, but Dread 

My heart hugg*d in its fierce caress. 
Shame was not. ' What is Shame ?' I cried, 

And reveird deeper in the mire ; 
And hating all the world, defied 

And strove to quench the secret Fire. 
But ever fiercer spread the flame ; 

And fuller rose my cup of woe ; — 
Yes, dark, deep sins I dare not name, 

Had made it ev'n to overflow : 
For sin brings sorrow. My dark vice 

Ev'n grew a wonder among men : 
Stranger, I was esteem'd a Price, 

Known in each city's foulest Den ! 
Thus sinn*d I on, till sin became 

Nigh hateful ; and I shunn*d mankind. 
But silence fed as oil the flame. 

It probed the wound, but could not bind : — 
And sin seem*d sweeter. — So I sought 

Again my haunts of vice and woe ; 
But on my brain my anguish wrought : 

God struck me : — Reason felt the blow. 
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O passing sweet is still, sound sleep 

To the tir*d eye and burning brain. 
And in forgetfulness as deep 

My mind slept, reft of care and pain. 
In calm years sped ; Time's silent hand 

Sprinkled with wintry snow my head. 
And, smoothing down each wrinkle, fann'd 

My ashy cheek to Health's warm red. 
Long have I slept, but now I wake ; 

My locks with early age are white ; 
Has mom at last begun to break 

O'er such a dark and clouded night ? 
One thought has brought me dawning peace 

But lately have I heard it said 
That One could give all suffering ease. 

And turn to white guilt's awful red. 
That One there is who died for guilt. 

That we from guilt should all be free. 
And His own precious life's blood spilt 

In His great love to rescue me. 

* Good Lord, deliver us,' — I cry 

Low bending in His House of Prayer, 
While the intoned, sad Litany 

Thrills thro' the incense-clouded air ; — 

* O Lamb of God that tak'st away 

The sins of all the world, give ear ! 
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O hear Thy suppliant as I pray ! 

O dry this penitential tear ! 
And when Thou sendest death to me, — 

Since here to me Thine hand hath given 
So much of care and misery, — 

Give me Forgiveness, give me Heaven.' " 
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A SCENE NEAR CAPE COMORIN. 



Here, where foams high th' enormous wave, 
And whirling eddies froth and hiss, 
Alas — 'mid these black rocks — is this 

A Missionary's grave ! 

The craggy shore shelves steeply down. 
By a white Mission-Cottage crown'd ; 
And rocks and boulders, strewn around. 

From beach and water frown. 

There where the jagged beach bends in. 
And shatter'd breakers hurtling roar. 
There died Charles Leitch.* Southward the shore 

Sweeps on towards Comorin. 



* A Medical Missionary to Travancore, who was drowned he 
in the year 1854, and whose body was never recovered. 
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O angry surf ! O dismal shore ! 
Is this the grave of one so kind, 
So gentle, genial, meek, refined, 

A friend to sick and poor ! 

Shine sadly, Moon, on this lone wave ; 

Wail, briny winds ! — Yet is his rest 

Less deep ? For they who bless are blest ; 

Graveless, our hearts their grave. 
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THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 



I. 

Garland by Nature hung 
On the calm brows of night ; 
Four spotless lilies white, 
By Love together strung ; 
By northern eyes unseen, by northern bards un- 
sung. 

II. 

Where yon crispt wavelet breaks, 
Whitening the deep-blue brine, 
Whiter, each star a line. 
Thy mirror*d beauty shakes, — 
So fair that oft the eye, thee, for thy shade, 
forsakes. 
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V 

III. 

Cross of the Southern Sky, 
Emblem of Love Divine, 
Not vainly dost thou shine ! — 
O Waymark set on high . 
To guide the wand'ring heart, and lift the weeping 
eye. 

IV. 

Over the waves by thee 
Steers the wan mariner, 
When sinks the Polar Star 
Into the northern sea. 
While thro' the night thou beam*st like Love thro* 
Misery. 

V. 

O Cross of starry skies ! 
O Holy Emblem dear ! 
By thee our hearts may steer 
Through earthly miseries, — 
(For not alone shin*st thou to please our outward 
eyes.) 

VI. 

— Steer, tho* Life's ills lower dark, 
Across Time's troubled brine ; 
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Truly we need such sign 
For our sad eyes to mark ; 
What other guide have we for our benighted 
bark? 

VII. 

O Holy Emblem dear, 
Of Christ the Crucified ; 
Without thy gleam the tide 
Of Life would roll how drear ! — 
While watching thee, bright Cross, its rage I 
cannot hear. 
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THE HAPPY THREE. 



I. 

Alone, in the wide, bleak world alone : 

Alone on Life's stormy sea; 
Alone, in utter loneliness ; 

Alone, — with Misery. 
Fled is my youth ; my locks are gray, 

As ashes o*er a smouldering brand. 
But on my brain in secret prey 

The fires of Guilt, by Memory fann'd. 
Alone, alone ! Oh thus to be 
Like a helmless bark on a troubled sea. 
While lowering wrath o'erclouds the sky, 
And Time's swift billows, rushing by, 
But bear me onwards to that Shore 
Which looms, all havenless, before ! 
Yet death I dread not ; this I dread. 
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To live, yet living, die ; 
To feel within the silent breast 
The flames that know not how to rest, 
Which Time has only nursed and fed, 

And nought can satisfy. 

II. 
And yet how few bright suns have set 

Since happiness was ours. 
When the swift hours glided o'er our heads 

Like sunbeams over flowers. 
We had one bark ; in it we dwelt ; 
It was our Home, our only care ; 
And, sooth ! a very Home it felt. 
As it bounded on before the gale. 
As light as a cloud thro* the air ; 
A fairer bark ne'er spread the sail, 
A smoother keel ne*er swept the sea, — 
And we were called. The Happy Three. 

III. 
And is there not joy in the rolling deep. 

When the sea-breeze, blowing free. 
Laughs to the waves, that, laughing, leap 

On the breast of the foaming sea. 
And the broad, white sail spreads out to the gale 

Her wing of majesty ? 
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When our track behind is white as snow, 
And wet with spray is the bounding bow, 
When the tackling is taut, and strains the mast, 
And flaps the streamer in the blast, 
And the sea-waves shock with gladsome din. 
As glad as the throb of the heart within ! — 
And this we felt as we sped along 

In our bark o'er the sounding sea ; 
We were three brothers, hardy, strong; 
Few cares we bore, we thought no wrong ; 

And were called. The Happy Three, 

Slow sped the years and calmly by. 
Slowly, and O how happily ! 
Our homely bark to every port 

On Scotland's western shore. 
From Solway to calm, sunny Bute, 

Its little cargoes bore ; 
The seventh James's bigot reign 
Convulsed the land ; the best were slain ; 
To other shores full many fled, 
Full many for religion bled, — 

But we had peace and rest ; 
On us the sea its gladness shed. 

Its calm was in our breast. 

E 
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Till, as 'twas wont, one summer day 
We anchor'd in a little bay, 
Whose shelving headlands, fresh and fair, 
Overlook the fields and vales of Ayr. 

V. 

Then when the sun had scarcely sunk 

Into the western sea, 
From the near beach a boat put forth, 

Swiftly and silently : 
And one with mire bedabbled o'er, 
With sheathless sabre red with gore. 

Of proud and noble mien. 
Said, as he sprang on deck, " A band 
That hunt my life are nigh at hand. 
Put forth, I pray you, from the land, — 

Full close they come, I ween ! 
Put forth, — they come, they come ! — I hear 
Their distant hoof-beats drawing near ; 

Oh ! haste ye to yon Isle 
Whose mountain-summits purple lie 

Outlined against the evening sky, • 

Uprouse ye, haste, oh ! haste, for I 

Am Wilton of Carlisle ! " 

VI. 

He ceased ; but dark my spirit grew 
With terrible tho' hidden strife, — 
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He was my Father's foe ! 
His hate embittered all his life, 
His hand had laid him low ! 
My brothers, too, the Murderer knew. 
And, shrinking, silent gazed on him, — 

But I was stern and pale ; 
*' Put forth," I cried, and soon the wind 

Swell'd out the broad, old sail. 
And soon around our gladsome bow 

The ripples murmured free. 
And soon the shore behind us sank, 

And round us closed the sea ; 
And on our right Bute faded dim, 

And rocky Arran near'd, 
While in the south, a little speck. 

Lone Ailsa Craig appeared : 
Then, as the night came slowly on, 

A calm stole o*er the scene, 
And trembling in the rosy west 

Eve's one bright star was seen. 
Anon, beneath dark Holy Isle, 

We anchor'd in a bay. 
And on the sleeping sea of night 

Our sleeping vessel lay. 

VII. 

The hours wore on ; upon the deck 
My brothers wearied slept ; 

E2 
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But I beside his sleeping form 

My lonely vigil kept. 
The sea was calm, the night was still, 
There was no cloud upon the sky, 
And, rising o'er a purple hill. 
The broad, full moon shone peacefully. 
There was no ripple on the swell 
That, heaving slowly, rose and fell, 
Where lay the shadow of the mast, 
Darkening the seaweed drifting past. 
And though o*er all the hush of night 
Reign'd in its full and hidden might. 
Yet from afar a muffled sound, 
In murmurs soft as summer air, 
Stole from the shore that girt us round, 
As each long swell swept slowly there, — 
Now sinking low as a maiden's sigh, 
Now thrilling musical and high 
To the cold stars and listening sky. 

vni. 
O ask not in that dreadful hour 
Who sway*d my soul with secret power ! 
My father's murderer, helpless, lay 
Before me, slumbering weariedly. 
Bright jewels decked his hated form, 
And Greed swept thro' me like a storm,- 
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A madness that I ne'er did know 
Before, but therefore stronger now. 
As stronger is the unbent bow. 
The soothing influence of night 
Now reign'd in all its secret might, 
But only brought before my sight 

The memory of that day, 
Whose horrors all too soon did blight 

Our mother's opening May, 
And from her widow'd cheek so white 

Pluckt life's red rose away. 

IX. 

Dark now before me lay his form. 
Still as some sea before a storm, 
Some dark, unfathomable sea. 
Whose depths hide guilt and cruelty. 
His brows were dark, and dark between 
A knitted frown of wrath was seen ; 
His wrinkled forehead, worn and white, 
Gleam'd forth beneath thick locks of night. 
And his thin lips, compressed and pale, 
Seem'd striving to withhold a tale 
That, ever rising, rose in sleep. 
While quiverings, such as rain-drops make 
On the glassy surface of a lake. 
Would o'er his lips full strangely creep. 
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The moonlight stream'd upon his face, — 

How deep it bore the brand of guilt ! 
Gems glitter'd on his hand, — great God ! 

That hand my father's blood had spilt ! 
I cursed him, — and I drove my steel 

Deep in his bosom to the hilt. 
He spake not, stirr'd not, did not shriek, 

But only oped his eye so grim, . 
And with a hate, for words too weak, 

Gazed on me, — till his eye grew dim. 



X. 

Fair rose the morn ; the craggy brow 
Of Goatfell, in one golden glow, 
Tower'd from afar 'mid clouds ; the while 
The rising sunlight's sweetest smile 
Flusht the rough front of Holy Isle, 
And sprinkled o'er the rippling sea 
Glad flakes of silver brilliancy. 
Far o'er the glimmering waves were seen, 
Through a thin haze, Ayr's slopes of green, 
Bute's fields of loveliness, and where 
Clyde's ample waters proudly bear 
To the wide sea their freighted care. 
The blue sky bending o'er our bark 
Smiled cloudless ; but my heart was dark ; 
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Yet I too smiled as they said to me, 
" Tell us, brother, where is he ? " 

Wildly then gleam*d my eye, I ween. 
While carelessly I said, — 

** Brothers, what though at last he be 

With our lost father — in the sea ? " 
And this was all I said. 

XI. 

We left the bay ; another eve, 

Another morn arose. 
But secretly within each breast 

Each buraen*d spirit froze. 
Another day sped slowly by. 
How drearily, how bitterly ! 
Their smiles were fled, their words were few. 
And hushed their wonted laughter grew : 
Coldness sat thron'd in every eye, 
Mistrust, suspicion, misery. 
Oh that a few short hours could steep 
In deepest night our short-liv'd day ; 
Place barriers 'tween our hearts too steep, 
Too high for time to overleap. 

Or tears to wear away ! 
Their downcast glances met not mine, 
And, half-neglected, o*er the brine 

Our bark roam*d aimlessly, 
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Like a sea-bird that hath lost its nest, 
And wanders o*er the ocean's breast, 

Homeless and hopelessly. 
" O 'twas a mean deed," moan'd my heart, 
** To stab him as he lay at rest ! 
Thou too, vile man, a murderer art, 
A murderer of thy sleeping guest ! " 
Day was to me as night, and night 
Peopled with phantom-fears my soul ; 
And thro* dark seas of memory, 
A lonely vessel, glided I, 
Helmless, without control. 
What fears, what agonies were mine 
When rocking on the midnight brine, 
Sleepless, I watched the pale moonshine 

Lie on the sleeping sea : 
Like a shaft of wrath seem'd its long, bright 
line, 

From heaven shot down on me ! 
Each ripple and each whisper sent 
Thro' my soul a flash of dread alarm, 
While my reason to its madness bent, 
Like a bow in a hunter's arm. 

XII. 

We parted, — never more to meet. 
O God ! that we should part, 
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We who erewhile were ever one 

In gladness as in heart. 
Yet cold each eye, each forehead pale, 

And pale each lip and cheek ; 
My bursting heart rose with my breath, 

In woe I could not speak. 
The choking knot sprang up my throat. 

And a dreadful whisper said, 
" Thy grasp is fulsome to their soul, — 

Why is thy hand so red ? " 
We parted, and we left our bark 

Alone on the wide, calm sea, 
And from its stem and bow erased 

Its name, — The Happy Three. 

xni. 
Alone, in the wide, bleak world alone. 

Alone with Memory ! 
— Forth from our bark at eve I went 

Over the glassy sea. 
The setting sun had scarcely sunk 

Enrob'd in purple mist. 
And hazily against the sky 
Far Arran's mountain-peaks did lie 

In gold and amethyst ; 
While in deep calm the dreamy air 
Lay on the sea, that everjrwhere 
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Was with faint radiance kissed. 
Heedless, and dark at heart, I strove 

To gain the approaching shore, 
And, deaf to Nature's voice of love, 

Heard but my creaking oar. 
Heard but the water hissing break ' 

My boat's sharp bow before. 
And when I, gladdening much to reach 
The longed-for bay and shelving beach, 
Laid by my oar and sprang to land, — 
Upon the moist and glittering strand, 

A Form I knew too well. 
With face deep buried in the sand, 
And in its side my gleaming brand, 

I saw, — and, reeling, fell. 

#|C 5jC 3|C 3|* ^C 

XIV. 

But why should I prolong this tale. 

This tale of crime and woe, 
And call up memories that have flaked 

These scanty locks with snow ; 
And dimm'd my eye, and sear'd my youth, 

And frozen my spirit's flow ? 
Alas, how bitterly have dragg'd 

The dreary years away. 
Since all alone — alone with him 

On that cold sea-beach I lay. 
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The ebbing tide sank slowly down, 

And left me as in sleep ; 
And again the silvery moonlight slept 

Upon the glistening deep. 
The living with the dead, I lay, — 

How long I scarcely knew ; — 
But on my brow, when I arose, 

Rested the morning dew ; 
And the rising tide, returning, pla/d* 

With the clusters of my hair ; 
And from the gray and misty east 

The ghastly sun did glare, 
And with his broad eye frown'd on me 

With a cold and sullen stare. 
I rose : my limbs were stiff and cold. 

And nerveless hung my hand ; 
But near me lay his black'ning form. 

And in his side my brand. 
I fled ; but who can e*er outspeed 

In flight swift memory ? 
My heart's enrobed in flames that rise 

The fiercer as I fly ; 
Behind, the fiery waste of Time, — 

Before, Eternity ! 
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XV. 

Long years have passed, and I am changed 

As changed is all I see ; 
While once again along this bay 

I wander silently. 
Night has come on, aYid dark and still 
The shadows sleep on vale and hill : 
There is no moon ; but beautiful, 
In the soft starlight faint and blue. 
Spreads the calm sky, and sweetly cool 
Floats the still night-air, sprinkling dew. 
Now, folded in the arms of sleep, 

All nature slumbering lies ; 
Nought but the stars their vigils keep, 

Nought but these burning eyes. 
And this deep silence seems more deep 

For the tumult in my breast ; 
As sweeter the wearied sailor's sleep, 
When howling blasts through the cordag< 
sweep. 

And white is each billow's crest. 
*Tis silence all ; earth, sky, and sea, 
Lie steeped in deep tranquillity ; 
But wild woe reigns within my breast. 
And goading Memory's dark unrest. 



^ 
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XVI. 

The tide hath ebb*d, and dank and brown 

The glittering sea-beach slopes, 
Where lies that bark in which, ere while, 

Was centred all our hopes. 
There rots its black and tatter'd sail, 
That once was the sport of each ocean gale ; 
Its stern in the sand is buried low. 
And sea- weed grows on its rifted bow ; 
And its mast is broken, and shell-fish hide 
The dint of the wave in its shattered side. 
Oh ! bark that liest a silent wreck 

Upon this silent shore, 
A horror reigns on thy rotting deck, 

For thy planks are stain'd with gore ! 

xvn. 
Yet there, erewhile, three brothers dwelt ; 
It was their home, their only care ; 
And, sooth ! a very Home it felt, 
As it bounded on before the gale. 
As light as a cloud thro' the air : 
A fairer bark ne'er spread the sail ; 
A smoother keel ne'er swept the sea ; 
And it was the Home of The Happy Three. 
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A TALE. 



Summer was on the fields and in my heart 

When, in the long vacation, first I came 

Hither — a student — ^to the Rectory 

Of Robert Goodwin. He had been the friend 

Of my poor father. When my father died, 

He wrote to me, urging that I should come 

And make his house my home. But youth had 

passed 
And ripen'd into manhood ere I came, 
And found him, as his letters show'd him forth, 
A genial man, with heartiness in his grasp, 
And open welcome in his clear, calm eye ; — 
But little could they show the depth of love 
And meekness in his heart, as the best limner 
Can but depict the sea without its depth. 
The flower without its scent. 
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And when I came. 
And, seated in his room, conversed with him 
As with an oft-met friend, — watching the while 
Dim recollections struggling in his face, 
Baffled, yet rising ever, — unconsciously 
At length I smiled, at which, without a pause 
Of doubt, up from his seat the old man sprang, 
And grasping tight my hand, with gladsome voice, 
Cried out aloud, *' Your father's son — none else !" 
Then rushing forth, with much ado and mirth, 
Called in the gray-hair*d matron of the house. 
Who welcomed me with face all bright with smiles. 
Last, gentle Adeline came silently. 
And laid her hand in mine, and caird me friend. 

Soon seem'd his house my home. At dewy morn, 
I wander'd in the fields, or clomb this hill 
To view the larks high soaring in the sun. 
While yet the night lay on me, or to hear 
The many sounds of labour, blending, rise 
Thro' dewy mists from the deep vale below. 
And oft, at eve, along the reedy marge 
Of yon fair lake, or by yon silver stream, 
Angle in hand, I wander'd, light at heart, 
And humming snatches of old songs, that rose 
Blent with the memories of old times and scenes ; 
And Adeline had won my heart from me, 
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And made it throb to the sweet tune of love. 
And my own joyfulness made all things seem 
Joyful as love itself. 

At even oft 
With the old Pastor thro* the summer fields 
I wander'd. He was one who drew esteem 
As the far sun draws moisture from the sea, 
Altho* so far did I perceive his soul 
Exalted above mine, nor like mine vexed 
By every breath, but from a heaven of calm 
Beaming beneficent on all around. 
And I believe that tho' my heart was cold 
And lustreless, like water void of light, 
Yet, while I saw him, my own heart became 
Bright as the brine beneath the cloudless sun. 
An open-handed man who loved the poor ; 
A genial man, who loved his fellow men ; 
An upright man, who could not bend to guile ; 
A Christian man, who trusted in his God ; — 
His was not shallow, frothy levity, 
Nor his a lifeless gloominess of soul ; 
But in him, under joyfulness and mirth, 
Ran the deep current of meek nobleness, 
Of love towards God, and charity towards man. 

One summer mom, when ^11 was calm and bright, 
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I, (somewhat piqued, — for that two bright-eyed 

friends, 
Red-lipped, neat-ankled, full of roguery, 
With kisses, pressures, and endearing wiles, 
Had stolen away my Adeline for the day 
To their own home,) with him went forth to view 
From a tall hill the wide, surrounding scene. 
Yon vale detained us till the early noon, 
When with swift steps we tried the rough ascent. 
A narrow path before us ran, and rose 
In tortuous windings to a craggy ridge, 
Which, midway from the mountain-crest and vale, 
Stood, fring*d by stunted elms ; and from the rocks, 
Through a dense brake of tangled underwood. 
Stole forth a little rivulet noiselessly, 
And, sparkling in the sunshine, slid away 
Among the fern in a long, silver streak. 
Anon upon a rough and ferny knoll 
We rested, and as clouds of summer flies 
Around us gather'd with their drowsy hum. 
He, fanning from his brow the sultry air, 
Said, ** Here's a spot, my friend, around whic 

clings. 
Closer than to those rugged stones the moss, 
The recollections of bright days gone by. 
Lend me an hour, and I shall fill your ears 
With such a tale as you have rarely heard, 

F 
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Of deep and inextinguishable love ; 

Of a frail heart struggling with secret woes ; 

Of Woman, patient and enduring much. 

Yon oak whose branches shade that running 

spring 
Oft shelter'd Her, and her own hands oft dressed 
Yon garden, now o'ergrown with matted weeds. 
Behind that jagged ledge of lichen'd rock 
Stands her small cottage, shelter'd from the blast 
And hid from sight by the surrounding rocks. 
And that long strip of cultivated ground. 
Which, fringed by birch-trees and by shaggy broom, 
Runs up the mountain-side, was hers. She lived 
All lonely here, the prey of memory. 
And yet, I deem, if Nature undefiled 
Can soothe the eye and calm the suffering soul. 
Some solace here was hers ; for turn, my friend. 
And from this height view the far-stretching 

scene." 

What joy was mine when, turning, I beheld 
The mighty prospect ! The white glare of noon, 
Mellowing and ripening to a golden hue, 
Pour'd o'er the glimmering landscape, and the 

sky 
Slept veil'd in light and dappled o'er with clouds, — 
Filmy and fleecy-white and motionless. 



<^ 
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Below US, spreading in smooth, rolling slopes. 
Lay the lone valley with its little lake. 
Surrounded by low hills, and far beyond 
A broad, fair plain, watered by numerous streams. 
And, bounding all, the ocean. 

As I gazed, 
"Turn round," he said, "yon solitary birch. 
Whose silver boughs gleam from yon grassy knoll 
High o'er us, will be sure to yield us shade : 
Rise, thither let us go." 

Then as our feet 
Slowly essay'd again the bright ascent. 
While the light noontide breezes rising play'd 
Amid the rustling heather, while the fern 
Sigh*d in the wind above the waving grass, 
The gray-haired Pastor told me this, the tale 
Of one sad life, sad even to its end. 

" When first I knew her, friend," — he thus began, — 
"A little girl was she, with calm, gray eyes. 
And an endearing coyness all her own. 
Oft have I seen her in the sunny morn 
Lead her old father from their little home 
Beside yon streamlet, which now leaps and gleams 
Beneath the dazzling light ; oft have I seen 

F 2 
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Deep smiles of gladness flush his furrow'd cheek. 

As in contentment, *neath the ample shade 

Of a broad oak that by their cottage grew, 

He watched her childish gambols and her freaks 

Of merry mischief. Then those days sped on, 

And the bright spring of her young life dissolved 

Into the summer of full womanhood, 

And from her side, her shelter and her stay, 

The aged Father passed, and she was left 

Alone to battle with the ills of life. 

" She lov*d, and blindly thought her love returned ; 

But he she loved, unmindful, saw it not, 

Or deem'd her friendship but of small esteem. 

So when the wild winds of November raged 

Beneath a cloudy sky, and whirled away 

The forest's yellow pride, he, light of soul 

And reckless, filled with a vague thirst for fame, 

And having nought that bound him to this vale, 

Went forth to roam the seas. 

** Eight dreary years. 
Dreary, and fraught with sorrow, toil, and care, 
Had furrowed all her brow when he retum*d 
Hither once more ; — and tho' he saw her oft, 
And tho' he saw how care had marr*d her face, 
Yet never dreamt she loved him, never loved. 
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** Another maiden was there in the vale 
Who, in a lonely cottage by the lake, 
Lived with her aged parents. Hither oft 
He went, the sun-bronz'd sailor. Oft the lake 
Broke into ripples round his boat's smooth keel 
As he sped thither, and his dripping oars 
Oft rested by the porch which, ivy-clad, 
And thick with little nests in summer time. 
Before their cottage stood. Then slowly grew 
His friendship for the maiden, till it rose 
And ripen'd into love. Slight was her form. 
Yet stately as the orchis in the fields 
Of summer, and as graceful as the fern 
That, bending, trembles by a rivulet's brim : 
And her bright locks fell round a face as fair 
As ere this vale had boasted, or he seen : 
And day by day he loved her more, and she 
Grew more his pride and glory day by day. 

" Loud rang the bells and fair the morning smiled 
When to his house he led her as his bride ; 
But one lay crushed at heart. All the long day 
In her lone room she sat ; the drowsy light 
Floated around her head, and o'er her hair 
The quivering shadows of the ivy-leaves, 
That cluster'd round the window, came and went: 
All the long day the streamlet sobbing flow'd 
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Hard by, beneath an elm, from whose high branch 
The mellow fluting of the blackbird thrill'd. 
But all beyond the scene lay sunny-bright, — 
The bright lake dimpled o'er with sunny smiles, 
The trees all shaking with their breezy mirth, 
And the light wind that, singing as it went, 
Bore the glad chimings of the marriage bells. 

** Poor Mary. Slowly, slowly rolled away 
The bleak years o*er her head, and on her brow 
Broader the shadow rested, and her frame 
Grew old ere her full prime was scarcely reached. 
To him and his young bride a child was bom ; — 
But soon his joy was clouded ; for, unseen, 
A rising sickness from his side now plucked 
His helpmate. 

** From the grave, another man, 
He turned, and centred all his bleeding love 
In his young boy. And as the hand of Time 
Pour'd calm o'er his fierce grief, this passion 

grew 
Deeper and firmer, till each joy, each thought, 
Seem'd eaten up of love : and so in peace 
The days passed on, till winter came again, 
And in the meadows, o'er the lingering snow, 
The earliest snowdrops one by one appear'd." 



> 
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Now paus*d the Pastor, for our feet had reached 

The spot we sought ; and the small path that ran 

In a bare, winding streak before our steps 

Here, branching into numerous sheep-walks, ceased. 

One solitary birch here grew, whose boughs 

Hung o'er a little rivulet, that had formed, 

Beneath, a small, clear pool by eddies edged ; 

And, not far off, a clump of sombre firs 

Stood moaning in the fitful wind, an isle 

Of gloom amid the flaming sea of gorse. 

Now towards the west the sun was wheeling slow, 

In richer radiance robed, and all the air 

Was gladsome, and high up, two larks, unseen. 

Shook from their throats a shower of song. 

And here 
We rested, underneath the wavering shade 
Of the tall birch, and by the little pool, 
Across whose clear brown surface summer flies 
And insects shot, now pausing, glancing now, 
And trailing long, faint ripples through the still 
And crystal water noiselessly. And now 
The gray-hair'd Pastor, who awhile had gazed 
On the small pool beneath the spreading birch, 
Again resumed, with measured words and slow. 

" Who knows the ways of God ? The lightning- 
flash 
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Leaves in the air no trace, no warning gives, 
But, darting suddenly, strikes some fair tree. 
And blasts and shatters it ; God so strikes man. 
He grasps us ere we know, and then our hearts 
Feel the Almighty Power, before whose might 
We are in truth but ashes. 

** But when Thou 
Com'st as a Pestilence, unseen, unknown ; 
When all the air is poisoned ; when the dews 
Of heaven drop silent death, and viewless hands 
Scatter the secret plague ; when all the day 
Soft airs contagion breathe, and all the night 
The noxious vapour, laden with disease, 
Rises in silence from the joyless earth, — 
Then, then we call Thee mighty, terrible. 

** 'Twas flowery May, and all the smiling woods, 
Robed in luxuriant green, and throng'd with birds. 
Went forth to meet the summer, as a bride 
Adorn*d, and gladsome as a marriage bell. 
But summer came not as she oftest comes, 
With bounteous hand, and scattering far and wide 
Plenty, and health, and sunny joyfulness, — 
But leading Famine, leading Pestilence. 

** Then to this valley, from a neighbouring town, 
(Yon fir-capped hill now hides it from our view) 
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Swift rumours came, dark, strange, and boding ill. 
These, as the Autumn near'd, increased, and soon 
On every brow reign'd terror, and each heart 
Boded a coming danger yet unknown. 
Some fled ; the air now thick with warnings grew, 
Thick as before a storm. Strange fear- fraught 

scenes 
Were now beheld. The earnest voice of prayer 
In the wide field ; — the silent, tearful throng 
In some lone street assembled, while one preached 
Th' immediate advent of earth's last dread day; — 
The cheek all paled by fear; — the little knot 
Of labourers meeting by the dusty road, 
With gather'd tidings ; — and such scenes as these 
Marked that dark time ; and filled all hearts with 

dread. 

*' At last came Cholera ; and the cloud of death 
Now dafken'd all our vale. The voice of woe 
Broke the still night ; the trembling lip of fear, 
The hearse, the train of mourners wending by, 
The silent street, and the neglected field, 
All now were seen, and Famine over all 
Brooded with silent wing. 

"Thus slowly passed 
Those fearful days ; and as behind a wave, 
That foaming thunders on, a hollow sweeps, — 
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A dark abyss of calm, so following swept 
A calm of woe o'er all this silent vale. 
How many had fallen ! And a few still lingered, 
Fading and drooping slowly to the earth. • 
And he was one of these. He had been struck 
But fell not ; yet the blow took deep effect. 
And o*er his soul had crept a languor, such 
As holds the open sea when o'er its breast 
A storm has passed, and all is calm, except 
The silent heaving of the glassy swell. 

** He felt life ebbing slowly day by day : 

He thought of his one boy, while frantic rose 

His unresisted grief. * O God !' he cried, 

* Spare me in mercy : pity Thou my child, — 
My only child, — and let me live, his stay 1* 

But still his spirit drooped, and drooped his frame ; 
No more the fields could tempt him forth to roam, 
And the clear current, and the leaping boat, 
And the quick flash of oars, had now no charms 
To lure, but his young child grew all in all. 

* Alas, good Sir,' he said, with sickly smile, 
One summer morn when I had drawn him forth 
To roam awhile amid the sunny fields, 

* Do you not know that the slow-rotting stem 
And crumbling leaves of a decaying plant 
Yield sweetest nourishment and sustenance 
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To its own tender seedling springing forth 
Beneath it, and whose roots twine round its own ? 
And I too live^but for my child. Be thou 
His help, his stay, hereafter.' 

* Oh ! not so,* 
I answered ; * God alone will be his stay. 
Yet tell me, friend, where will your little child 
Be cared for, if our God should take you now ?' 

** * I have determin'd all,' he said ; * my son 
Will not be left upon the rushing stream 
Of Life to float and wander, like a leaf. 
Unchecked, uncared for. 

There was one, my friend,' 
He thus continued, * who, when o'er this vale 
The pestilence swept, alone was calm, and went 
From door to door among the dying, sooth'd 
The mourner and afflicted, and became 
As a glad ray of light to many a heart. 
She, hearing that I sicken'd, to my home 
Came, when all fled, and calmly tended me. 
Kind as a sister. And when outward signs 
Of danger fled, still with deep tenderness 
She linger'd by my side, and waited on me 
Thro' those long hours of weary restlessness 
When from the wasted frame sickness recedes. 
Leaving it weak and wan. Then did I know 
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The silent fortitude with which her heart 
Met every little grievance, that would fret 
A shallower spirit. Thro' those dreary hours 
Of lingering winter, when the chill winds moan*d 
In the tall chimney thro' the livelong night. 
And the bleak rain upon the windows beat 
Ceaselessly, and dark clouds blurred o*er the moon, 
She tended me, and strove to soothe my mind, 
Which, restless in its weakness, tossed and 

writh'd 
Like a wild bird that flutters in a cage. 
And when the pestilence had fled our vale. 
And round me once again old faces throng'd, 
Whom fear had driven away, 'twas then I knew. 
What I before was ignorant of, that I 
Was not the only one for whom she cared 
In those dark days of terror, but that she 
Had passed, too fearless, and with nobleness 
Too reckless, many a night when fiercest raged 
The plague, among the poor and wretched sick 
In our small vale. But she had hid this from me. 
Being of nature meek that shrinks from praise^ 
As shrinks from light the iris. 

* One bright eve. 
When in my silent room she sat and gazed 
Upon the scene without, I, sad at heart, 
Spake as I oft had spoken before, of that 
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Which at my soul weigh'd heaviest, of my child. 
Then she, while o'er her face a pallor spread, 
As if with long-pent impulse said : " O Sir, 
If there be none to whom your heart can yield 
Fearless your child when you shall pass away, 
Then may I be his shelter, be his stay, 
Be like a mother to him, o'er him watch. 
And give my life, if need be, for his sake. 

dream not this will be a burden ; no, 
My whole soul wishes it ; for he will be 
The sunshine of my old age, and my heart 
In future years will bless you in your boy." 

** *Thus spake she, and at first mistrustfulness. 
Half mingled with surprise, lay like a weight 
Upon my lips, and I could scarcely speak. 
But looked in silence on her death-pale face, 
Uptum'd towards mine, with tears in either eye, 
And quivering lips, and hands that nervously 
Shook, like a sear leaf in the passing wind. 
And when — ^this very morn — after much thought 

1 told her that my boy was hers when I 
Should pass away, (for, notwithstanding all 
Your well-meant smiles and cheerful looks assumed,, 
I know I cannot linger here for long, 

And deem it but a weakness to refrain 

From speaking of that which must be, soon or late,) — 
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Sobbing and bathed in a bright shower of tears, 
With lips that strove in vain to form in speech. 
She fled, her frame all quivering, like a ray 
That on a rippling streamlet's shallow bed 
Quivers and gleams a moment, then is gone. 
Poor Mary ; strange her ways ; I know her not ; — 
As men know not yon heaven, — tho* lies her soul 
As open and as clear. And oft I think 
Some hidden woe has blighted all her youth. 
She is but young, and yet deep furrows lie 
Upon her brow, and mar her comely face. 
I know her not ; yet this I know, that she 
Has been to me a sister, — yea, and more ; — 
She risked her life for mine !' 

" Thus now his words 
Ceased ; and we roam'd awhile in silence ; then 
Slowly I told him all the bitter tale 
Of her sad life ; how she in early youth 
Lov'd him ; and of her trials and crushed hopes, 
Sorrows and care ; and at the first a flush 
Spread o'er his sunken features, but anon 
A deeper paleness foUow'd silently, 
And o'er his glittering eye a dimness crept, 
A dimness not all sorrow, and he grasped 
My hand in silence, and across the fields 
Went to his home, with thoughtful steps and slow. 
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Two years had passed when to these scenes once 

more 
I came from distant wanderings ; for, my friend, 
Not always have I trod this lowly vale, 
Not always thus in calm seclusion dwelt. 
The charms of sunbright Italy lured my feet, 
And Greece upon a thousand mountains throned ; 
And I went forth to view them. When I came 
Back to my native shore the pestilence 
Had long since fled, and all again was calm. 
'Twas autumn, and in one bright flush of joy 
Lay the whole vale. The woods, in all their pride. 
Spread yellow in the mild and mistless air. 
And darksome firs, and oaks, whose* lusty leaves 
Were scarce embrown'd, mottled the peaceful 

scene. 
The lake, too, lay like a clear diamond set 
Amid the network of surrounding gold. 
Now dark beneath the wings of passing clouds. 
Reflecting now the bright and open sky. 

** He, when in other lands I roamed, had died ; 
And they had buried him by the small church 
Whose wind-worn turret peeps above yon grove 
Of chesnuts, where he, but two years before. 
Had borne his mate unto her early grave. 
But his young child still lived, a sturdy boy, 
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Who by his frank and open ways of love 
Drew all hearts to him ; and in rest and calm 
Mary watched o'er the child contentedly. 

*' How changed was she, for the kind hand of 

Time 
Had rear'd again her crushed and withered form, 
And on her head had pour'd the silent dew 
Of gladness and deep peace : and her full joy 
Had smooth'd down each rough wrinkle on her 

brow, 
As the full tide when rising sweeps away 
From the * ribbed sand * the furrows. And the care 
Of the young child had slowly soften'd down 
To ripeness all her womanly grace ; and she 
Who was erewhile the sufferer, in whose eye 
Anguish too oft had rested, now became 
All motherly in her ways ; for the young child. 
Twining its arms of love around her heart, 
Had pressed it into tenderness and peace. 

" Then passed long years away ; as passes time 
To lovers dreaming in each other's arms ; 
As moments when melodious music holds 
The raptured sense. And autumn, summer, spring, 
Sped like a bright tho' sweetly-varying day 
Over a lovely landscape. Even winter 
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Parted the amorous Seasons as a friend, 
As one whose brow, though often gloomy,'^ now 
Oft beam'd with sudden smiles of sunny joy, — 
Whose presence was as a delightful pause 
In music, — as a sweet and breathless calm 
To sounding seas, — as sleep to eyes that late 
Have been long gazing on some lovely scene, 
In dreams now seen again. 

** And thus passed on 
Twelve long, bright years, and Mary saw the child, 
Rise up toward manhood. How her heart would 

leap 
To see his features slowly open out 
Into his father's, and to hear his voice, 
Ev'n in its roughness gentle, strike her ear 
With a familiar sweetness ! What tho' Time 
Had cast his first white ashes o*er her brow, — 
Still in her heart youth glow'd with brightening 

fiame. 
What tho' so fast sped by the silent years, — 
They wrapped a deeper calm around her soul. 
Was she now lonely ? — See, the stripling waxed 
More manly and more lovesome day by day. 

** Alas ! the frost that shuns the full-blown flower 
Oft nips th' unfolding bud ; the tender bough. 
Green with the sap of youth, is easiest bent ; 
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And thro' the green young bark the ivy eats. 

Do not the birds (fair hypocrites, that build 

And seek their shadow in the stately tree 

They now can no more injure or disturb,) 

Devour the seed ere it hath taken root ; — 

Do not thorns check the young plant's upright 

growth ; — 
And is not youth thus weak, thus pliable. 
Unstable thus, and thus to evil prone ? 

'* Alas, that he should thus have fallen ! yet I 
Long had with boding view'd that restless glance. 
That sullen brow, that smileless cheek, that curl 
Of chill contempt and haughtiness on his lip. 
Which ever from his ripening boyhood marred 
His face. Unloveable, and hot, and proud ; 
Scornful towards all he deem'd inferior ; ever 
To all uncourteous, and ungracious ; full 
Of headstrong passions ; furious at reproof; 
Loving an idle loneliness in the fields, 
(Companioned only by his pipe and dog 
Or some low novel big with love and blood,) 
The youth to fruitless manhood slowly grew. 
In this sweet valley, — Nature's favour'd seat. 
Yet Nature was to him as nothing ! He, 
With heart unmoved, could watch the waterfa 
Leap down the crag with a dim iris crown'd, 
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Or view at eventide the silver moon 
Rise from the silent deep, or see at night 
Her glittering crescent thro' the rifted clouds 
Flash like a sabre in the hand of gloom. 
The morning lark, the blackbird's mellow note, 
The nightingale from the still, twilight woods, 
The violet lurking low, the poppied com, 
The lily floating on the glassy stream, — 
All were to him as nought ; for his own soul. 
Impure, had drawn o'er his weak sight a veil, 
And he saw Nature only as a corse, 
But knew not that beneath her sleeping form 
Heaved the full heart. 

" I often think, my friend, 
That he who has not in his early youth 
Pressed flowing love from Nature's fruitful breasts 
Grows with a spirit dwarfed, and cannot rise 
To the full stature of the perfect Man. 
And so it was with him. The sunset brought 
No tear into his gazing eye, the night 
Instill'd no calm into his troubled breast, 
But ever unremember'd passed away 
As showers of rain from the hot, sandy waste. 
Yet loneliness he loved, partly because 
He saw that he was little in the eyes 
Of those with whom he would have linked himself, 
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And partly from its having become to him 
Dear from continuance, — as to drunkards wine. 

** Thus did the youth to manhood's spring arise, 
The thrall of passion and of pride. But she, 
Blinded by her deep love, saw not the truth ; 
But hoping all, smiled on his wa3rward life, 
And even deem*d the sudden burst of wrath. 
The angry brow, and the contemptuous sneer. 
As but the smoke of the deep Fire within. 

** Too often, oh ! too often, thus it is! 

Weakness was hers, — her joy had made her 

weak. 
The cup which strengthens had but made her reel. 
In trial was she strong. — The tree, whose leaves 
Laughed gaily at the summer tempest's wrath. 
In the still autumn strews the peaceful glade 
With its bright foliage ! Safe at port, the bark, 
Whose keel has whiten 'd many an ocean wave, 
Roti slowly ! In her trustfulness and love 
She saw not that he scorn'd her in his heart, 
And on her weakness smiled with deep disdain ; — 
For love is ever blind. Nor did she see 
How that each day his passions, rising, swept 
With fiercer force, and from his mind uptore 
All else. She lov'd him, and her eyes were blind. 



\ 
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'* I need not speak, my friend, of all those days, 
Those long, sad days that followed, when again 
In silence o'er her forehead slowly crept 
The well-known look of care and misery. — 
But still she knew not that the youth despis'd 
And hated her at heart. 

" So the drear months 
Sped by, and winter came once more, and she 
Went with the youth awhile to yonder town. 
Then did his latent ill burst forth. He shunn*d 
His home, and seeking those whose vice uncurb'd 
Scorn*d all restraint, passed the long winter nights 
In revelling and sin. Each deed of guilt. 
Or guilty daring, won his wild applause. 
And, sinking deeper in the mire, he grew, 
(Ev'n as a wild weed, though unfruitful fair. 
Which leaves its native sky, and, drooping, sinks 
To the low earth, where it decays apace) — 
But as the mire. 

" So, when the winter passed. 
And with the spring she to this vale return'd 
With him, in her dim eye sat open grief. 
And oft across her faded forehead shot 
A quivering as of pain ; and from her breast 
Broke forth at intervals the boding cough. 

'* Smooth, easy, steep, the downward road to him ; 



> 
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For she, too weak in loving, could not curb 
His course of sin. When he was absent, she, 
By memory goaded, would resolve to check 
His guilt and passions ; but whene'er he came, 
Love, love in all its strength and fulness, rose 
Within her breast, and overwhelmed all wrath ; 
And she, without a word, would cling and sob 
Upon his neck, while he, impatient, turn'd 
With mutter'd curse away. 

*'Time passed. The days 
Of harvest came once more ; and I, who long 
Had roam'd from our bright vale, returning, went 
To her small cottage by the murmuring rill. 
Bright lay the sun upon the western slopes. 
And all the air was calm, and o'er the woods 
Had crept a yellow tinge. The chesnut leaves 
With russet-red were faintly tipped, and now 
Brown hung the sorrel on the sunny slopes. 
Happy at heart I came, but when I near'd 
Her garden gate-way, pausing, I beheld 
Her, sitting lonely by her doorstep white, 
Listless. Upon her head the sunlight stream'd. 
And the wind tossed her gray, dishevell'd hair 
Around her cheeks, which, pale and wan, were 

stain'd 
With recent tears. And in her redden'd eyes 
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Lay such a depth of utter wretchedness. 
My heart could not but grieve. 

*' When I approached 
She told me, with a voice that thro* low sobs 
Burst, — as a fitful blast bursts thro' the rain, 
That all night long on a bleak moorland beats, — 
That with a soldier-band the youth had gone, 
Whither she knew not. 

** * I was here,* she said, 
' Lonely, and waiting for his well-known voice, 
And gazing on the ample harvest-moon 
And moonlit hills, when, with unsteady step. 
And face all flushed as if with wine, and eye 
Restless and wandering, he came in. The moon 
Shone full upon his face the while he spake. 
With thick, hoarse voice: ** Hear nowl I'm going 

off. 
You will not see me more. Forget my face." 
And so he went. Oh ! thus to leave me, — thus ! ' 
And as I gazed upon her withered form 
Heaving in sobs and trembling silently. 
Like a sear leaf beneath the pattering rain. 
My heart rushed up my throat ; for oh ! my friend, 
It madden'd me to see one broken thus 
With woe that coarser minds could scarcely feel, 
With woe that she so little had deserv'd. 
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Slow dragg'd the years away. Upon her brow 
Came a deep calm, but *twas the calm of age. 
Listless she grew, and weak. The morning 

brought 
No promise of some coming happiness : 
And oft at eve in her dim room she sat 
By her lone hearth, watching dejectedly 
The embers smoulder in the humble grate, — 
Aimless, forlorn. And when I chanced to come 
To speak with her, with a cold smile of grief 
She oft would meet me, while the brimming tears 
Stood quivering in her eyes. 

" At last, one morn 
When I was seated in her little room. 
She came and told me that she had resolved 
To quit her little cottage : * Every scene,' 
She said, * is branded by the by-gone past. 
On every side some object meets my view 
That feeds my restless soul with memory : 
Each flower, each tree, each little spot of ground. 
Breathes of some by-gone grief, or by-gone joy 
Which now is grief. What can I do ? This spot 
Is dear, but I must leave it.' 

So she went, 
And bought yon cottage on this mountain side. 
Where for a few short months she lived, till God 
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Bade the fierce billows of her grief be still, 

And brought her to the port where she would be." 

Thus closed the Pastor his grief-hallow'd tale, — 
To me not long. And I, tho' much I strove, 
Had not the heart to speak and give him thanks ; 
But silently beneath the flushing sky, 
With all the west behind us robed in flame. 
We sought the darkening vale, descending slow ; 
Till, at the mountain's base arrived, we heard 
Low voices and the thrilling of a song : 
For Adeline was singing as she walked. 
Linked with her fair companions arm in arm, 
To meet us. — 

I. 

The sun is shining in heaven ; 

But who, as he looks on the sky. 
Remembers that stars too are beaming, 

Tho' they meet not his gazing eye, — 
Remembers that planets are waiting 

Till night and her shades draw nigh ? 

II. 

And we whose eye-sight is blinded 
By the splendour of some mind. 
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Oft forget that othere ev'n greater 
May be beaming unseen behind ; — 

O ye who cry, " Great minds are lacking!" 
Beware lest your sight be blind. 

III. 

For oh ! there is beauty and brightness 

Hidden from man's cold eye. 
Yet doing its work allotted 

At its station low or high ! 
And no beauty, no brightness, is worthless ; 

No good can ever die. 



O ye happy, happy days, 

Too quickly passed, yet leading happiness. 

As lovely Eve leads on the lovely Night, — 

Now Spring hath come, with all her birds and 

flowers, — 
Now Spring hath come, and brought my bridal 

day! 



Ring, merry bells, while wakes the jocund morn ; 
Ring, while the sun, arising, sweeps the dew 
From every flower, and sleep from every eye ; 
Ring, while our hearts re-echo joyfulness. — 
To-day sweet Adeline will be my bride ! 
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— Hush ! they have led her to my side. Her face 
White, motionless, beneath the snow-white veil, 
But all her bosom heaving stormily. 
And now the deep voice of the Pastor thrills 
Thro' the long aisle, he Priest and Father both. ' 
And now I hear her low / will ; and now 
Linked arm in arm we pass the mouldering porch, 
While peals the deep-voiced organ loud farewell ; 
And now thro' the bright scene we hurry on. 
The vale behind, and the wide world before. 
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SIMILES AND APHORISMS. 



From the Tamil.'^' 



I. 

From Auvaiyar's Mudurai. 

So with the books on which it feeds, the mind 
Is upwardly or downwardly inclined, 
As with the water upon which it lies 
The water-lily will descend or rise. 



* The reader will know that Tamil is the language of tine Car- 
natic. It is spoken by about ten millions of Hindoos, and is un- 
doubtedly one of the most exact and logical of languages. These 
" Similes and Aphorisms " are taken almost at random from the 
works ot the best Tamil Poets ; but the bare ideas thus derived are 
here dressed up in as English a guise as possible 

This piece, which is to be found in the "Leisure Hour" for 
Sept. '67, is the only one of the Poems composing this volume 
which has appeared in England. 
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II. 

From the same. 

Bless your worst foe : in this is wisdom shown. 
Mute, the fair tree shades those that hew it 

down. 
Th* impeded stream makes cool the rocks that 

stay 
Its crystal current on its glassy way. 

III. 

From the same. 

Gold vessels, broken, still as gold we prize, 
And wisdom's sons are, ev'n when ruin*d, wise. 
But worthless men, when ruin'd, what are 

they,— 
Vessels of clay, when broken, are but clay ! 

IV, 

From the same. 

While the tank's water to the rice-field flows 
It feeds the grass that by the channel grows ; 
Thus God's good gifts, to His own children 

sent, 
Make them, too, glad for whom they were not 

meant. 
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V. 

From Tiruvalluvar's Kural, 

How softly bends the bow, — it bends to kill ! 
Green grows the grass upon the fiery hill. 
Trust not much courtesy, of smiles beware, — ■ 
The deadly arrow singing cleaves the air. 

VI. 

From the Nanneri. 
Paint decks the wall ; — the wall-flower needs no 

dye : 
Gems may adorn the neck, — but what the eye ? 
Without his crown how commonplace the king ! — 
The rich in wisdom need not anything. 

VII. 

From the same. 
The iron bar or hammer strike in vain 
To cleave a rock which soft roots rend in twain : 
The man whose flinty heart no force can move, — 
Say, is he proof against soft words of Love ? 

VIII. 

From the same. 

Fair bride, brave youth, with life-long constancy, 
Tho' twain yet one, in doing good agree : 
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Do not both eyes, tho' twain, in one unite 
To view whatever meets their single sight ? 

IX. 

From Aranerichdram, 
— ^Tho' twain, yet one, and running to one goal. 
As chariot wheels, tho' twain, together roll ; 
Light be your load of life, your pathway clear. 
Your common goal when furthest seem most near. 

X. 

Ndladiydr. 
Loud croak the frogs, while gently falls the rain ; 
Sweet streams flow still, while bellows the salt 

main : 
Which rustles most, the green leaf or the sear ? 
Thus Folly's voice than Wisdom's more we hear. 

XI. 

From the same. 
When autumn flames ravage the mountains dry. 
Trees girt by grass and reeds, tho' verdant, die. 
Thus if with Evil, Virtue make her home, 
On both alike will blind Destruction come. 

XII. 

From the Nallvari, 
Who calls the bat, far wandering o'er the waste. 
When winds blow loud, and skies are overcast, 



> 
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Points her dim vision to yon hill's far brow, 
Where ripe fruit bends the redden'd banyan's 

bough ? 
The same good Providence, thro' storm, thro' 

night. 
To Truth's fair tree will guide thy course aright. 

XIII. 

From the Viveha-Chintdmani, 

Bom in Religion's lap, some shun her love. 
Nor care the sweetness of her breasts to prove : 
So the dull frogs that haunt the lotus-tank. 
Ne'er of the nectar of the lotus drank. 
For which the bee, from forests far away, 
Hastes, with a dew-wet wing, ere dawn of day. 
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THE FALL AT COURTALLUM. 

(a letter from southern INDIA TO A FRIEND 

IN SCOTLAND.) 



Courtallum, Tinnevelly. 

yulyy 1864. 
Friend, 

While too-favouring winds at length have placed 

Long leagues between us, and a watery waste ; 

While other prospects meet my wandering eyes, 

Beneath the glory of these tropic skies ; 

Still turns my heart in friendship back to thee. 

Still longs to paint the scenes thou canst not see. 

** O were he here," — I murmur, — ** here to view 

Yon sunset waning o'er those mountains blue, 

Yon plain that glistens in the morning light, 

Yon sweet moon shining on those waters white, — 

Those waters hurl'd, a flashing mass of snow, 

From yon high rock to that dark pool below :" — 

Scenes far too lovely to be fitly penn'd ; 

Yet I shall write. My Critic is my Friend. 

H 



gS THE FALL AT COURTALLUM. 

Where a flat plain of palms and burning sands^ 
Nearing the Ghauts, grows green, Court allum 

stands. 
Hither each year resort a favour'd few 
For recreation, company, and the view ; 
For here, while fiercest heat reigns all around^ 
Cool breezes blow, and showers make green the 

ground, 
While the parched plains beyond lie red with heat, 
Here flowers lie strewn beneath the passer's feet ; 
Here thro' the fields perpetual streamlets wind, 
Near roads by tamarinds and by banyans lined ; 
And here rise English houses, clustering all 
Round the white waters of Courtallum Fall* 

— For ever and for ever flashing down 
The bare, black rocks that on its gladness frown ; 
Now thundering loud and hoarse, now murmuring 

low. 
Now but a few small streaks of stainless snow, 
Now with a rainbow painted on its spray. 
Now glimmering ghastly in the twilight gray ; — 
But in all moods still beautiful, still bright, 
To every eye a varying, dear delight ! 

Come, Friend, and link y6ur arm in mine. In 
thought 
With me walk forth to view this favour'd spot. 
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S ee, now the sun is up, and in the west 
Arainbow hovers o'er a mountain's crest : 
Late rain has swoln the Fall, whose hoary spray 
Flies like a mist into the face of day. 
That spray- wet bridge ; that temple dark and old ; 
That foaming stream o'er rocks tumultuous roU'd ; 
That crag, half hidden by the falling tide, 
With votive sculptures on its wave- worn side ; 
Those structures strange, by rock-hewn pillars' 

graced, 
Here rising proud, here whiten'd and defaced ; 
Those walls of rock that round the whole arise, 
Here green with shrubs, here black against the skies ; 
— All form a scene to arrest the wand'ring gaze, 
A scene, whose strange, wild beauty needs no 

praise. 

* Again draw near, my Friend. The Fall is low, 
The pool here rippling dark, here white as snow. 



♦ It is for fresh-water bathing that Cburtaltum is especially 
fsunoiis. Those who have been resident for any length of time in a 
hot climate know the value and the delight of active daily exercise 
obtained by swimming in cold, clear water, when the season is at 
its hottest. 

There are two heathen Festivals, one held at new-moon and the 
other when the moon is full, which attract crowds of the wealthier 
classes of Hindoos to Courtallum. Upon such occasions ttte scene 
which ttie F'all presents is wonderfully picturesque and animaited. 

H 2 
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'Tis morn ; and gladsome o'er the buoyant tide, 
A few white forms, with health all glowing, glide. 
Here *neath the Fall stand some, and here some 

* 

dart 
From the high rock, or watching stand apart. 
O happy Fall ! But happier and more blest 
When fairer forms throng earlier to thy breast ; 
When, while the red dawn gilds the eastern sky. 
To thy glad arms th' impatient fair ones fly ; 
When thy white waters, in their foamy flow, 
Kiss brows whose whiteness all outvies thy snow ! 
Thrice happy ! — whether at the break of day 
England's fair pride in thy bright waters play. 
Or whether, in the sultry noon, or eve, 
Some dusky beauty thy white arms receive : 
Thrice happy ! — sought, admired, and loved by all. 
Child of the mountains, fair Courtallum Fall. 

See, ere the new-moon first, with faintest ray. 
Holds thro' the sunset sky her modest way. 
Or when, in fullest pomp, with mellow sheen 
Dims the pale stars, and lights the midnight 

scene, 
The gay-clad throng that hurry to thy side. 
And pay their homage to thy silver tide. 
As o'er the western sky some evening cloud. 
So moves the changing, many-colour'd crowd„ 
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Till road, and bridge, and rocks, and rushing 

stream. 
With blue and gold, with white and crimson, 

gleam. 
So when to northern climes, with smiling mien, 
Gay Autumn comes, a sudden change is seen, 
And all the woods, no longer sombre, spread 
O'er the glad hills in yellow, brown, and red. 
Glad are the hearts of all, tho' blind their joy. 
Glad the old zealot and the careless boy. 
Glad the proud Brahmin as again this day 
He comes to thee to wash his sins away, 
And muttering low, with superstitious mien. 
Here makes his skin, if not his conscience, clean. 

Me too, glad Fall, full often didst thou lure 
To frolic joyful in thy waters pure ; 
To hear thy voice of jubilant melody 
Rise thrilling to the rocks and azure sky, — 
Hushing all else, save when at times was heard 
The mournful fluting of Courtallum's Bird,* 
A bird whose sweet, long note, so clear and strong, 
Seem'd but a soft, sad echo to thy song. 

Full oft when gazing at thy distant tide, 
A silver streak on the blue mountain-side, 

• See page 22. 
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My thoughts have stray'd o'er all the gloomy 

Past, 
— How changed is what thou art from what thou 

wast ! 
.Now thousands yearly to thy waters flock, 
And graven images gleam from every rock ; 
Smooth now thy stones by pilgrim footsteps worn. 
Now holiest idols to thy tide are borne : 
Once none ere saw thee, and no foot came nigh. 
Save when the Tiger passed at midnight by ; 
Once all was wild, now all is changed, — ^but thou ; 
The foot of ages hath not stain *d thy snow ; 
And undiminished and as fair as then 
Thou roll'st, — but now thy waters gladden men. 
— Thus the calm heaven, tho* clouds may come 

and go, 
Still smiles unchangeable on all below ; 
Still scattering sunlight gives each day its light. 
Still with its moon and stars makes fair the night. 

Enough, my Friend. Praise you the Falls of 
Clyde. 
Mine be a humbler and less famous tide. 
Give me Courtallum Fall, and I shall be 
Content. Farewell. 

Yours ever, 

R. C. C. 
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THE BLIND PURITAN. 



" You know not what you ask, my child. Alas ! 

Why should I wake dead memories, why go forth 

Into the blessed land of a new life, 

Ruing this rashness, sad at having sown 

Such tares within your breast? Florence, my 

child, 
The comfort of my premature, blind age. 
Foolish the promise that I gave to you 
But yestereve, when cJn my ear your voice 
Rang, linked with a familiar strain, and words 
Ev'n from my youth familiar. Give it back. 
Can there be pleasure from a tale of grief ? 
The broken harp, what music can it yield, — 
The broken heart, what solace ? Woe is me, 
Can brackish waters quench ev'n dying thirst ? 
Why thirst you then to learn the history 
Of my all-bitter life ? " 
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Then with wet eyes 
Full wistfully made answer low the maid 
To that blind man. He by her side reclined 
On a green bank beneath the setting sun. 
While, not far off, a rivulet rippled by, 
Murmuring thro' bending rushes. — 

" Tell me all, 
Dear Father, tell me all. Is it not right 
That I should know of all ? May I not know 
Of her who gave me birth ? You say she's dead, — 
But never speak of her. O tell me all, — 
Of how and where you wed her, how she died. 
Hide not the truth from me. Tho' sad the truth 
Yet would I learn it, for I then could face 
These recollections dim and wearisome, — 
( If recollections these, and not vague dreams 
That haunt a troubled and thought-barren brain. 
Just as mirages haunt bare deserts wild,) — 
That mock me with vain shows of oaken halls, 
Ringing with mirth, and full of merry guests ; — 
Ev'n now such memories crowd upon my brain ;— ^ 
The music quickens, — quick feet circle by, — 
Bright eyes are glancing, and each cheek has 

smiles, — 
Silks rustle, — flowers are strewn, — red wine flows 

fast, — 
The Yule log blazes high, — and laughter peals. 
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But hush ! There is a sudden silence. Hush ! 
Why grows each cheek so pale ? Why now these 

sobs? 
The guests are robed in black. One sad, calm 

face, 
Sweet face — is it my mother's ? — oh so white 
With sorrow ! And some gaze on me, and say 
* See the poor orphan knows not of its loss, — 
Poor little thing to lose its sire so soon ! ' 
Now comes a gloomy blank, till your dear face 
Breaks into light, like some wild northern dawn 
Peering o'er rugged crags upon a chasm 
Of rocks, and mist, and whirling ice, and foam. 
These memories make me shudder, father." 

*' Child ! "— 
The old man cried half fiercely, — " Nevermore 
Call me your father ! 'Tis a lie, a lie 
That long has held me mute ! " Then not so loud. 
But as if calm'd by the great grief in him, — 
** Tm not your father, child : I ne'er was wed. 
This — would to God that I could see your face. 
Your hand grows cold in mine." 

** O father, father ! " 

** Florence, you now have heard the hardest part 
For me to tell. But— God of Love !— Child, child I 
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Speak 1— Cold, all cold !— Oh had I both been deaf 
And dumb, as blind ! — She's fainted, or is dead I — 
O God, good God ! — Florence, my one last prop, 
Light of my blinded eyes, my life's last flower. 
Speak, answer me ! 

« « <if <if « 

" I hear a murmur near 
As of a brook. Almighty, lead me right ! 
O Light of Light, have mercy on my night ! 

'It ^ * it -tk 

" Here is the water, but I cannot find her. 

fool, to wander when thou canst not see ! 
Perchance some ear may hear me. Help, oh help ! 
Help, kelpy a Lady dies 1 

** No, none have heard ; 
But Thou, my God, Thine ear is never closed, 
To Thee I kneel." 

" My Father, is it you ? " 
— " Florence, Florence ! " 

"What is it I have done ? 

1 feel quite chill. Why have you brought that 

water ? 
Let us go home. I feel quite weak and crazed. 
What were you saying ? — Oh ! that I was ne'er 
Your child, nor you my father." 

**My poor child ! " 
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** You call me yours, and I shall call you father. 
Let us go home, it is not far away ; 
I see the tall elm by our cottage door 
Lit up and redden'd by the setting sun." 

IL 

" The sun is set ; his light is in the west ; 

The clear moon shines on distant Woburn woods. 

How warm this cheery fire ! Do you not feel it, 

Father?" 

" I feel it, — and in mine your hand. 
Know you, dear Florence, that this very day 
Seventeen short years have sped since you were 

bom ? 
Sad birthday this for you, my child, if I 
Should tell you all." 

" But you have promised me, 
And you have said that now the worst is told. 
So tell me all." 

Then, after converse short, 
The blind old Puritan began his tale, 
Eventful, sad, and changeful as those times. 

" In a fair midland County was I born ; 
The Shire of him, who, all too soon cut down, 
Has left behind him an undying name, — 
Hampden, the pure, brave English gentleman. 
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My father was a well-descended Squire, 

Of acres not a few, but never nch : 

Early he wedded, and but once ; and I 

Was of this happy union the one fruit* 

Quickly and cloudlessly some eighteen years 

Passed o'er me. Then came on those lowering 

times. 
That even now have not all passed away, 
But yet from England's dark horizon frown. 
First Hampden openly resisted wrong. 
Then slowly rose the too-long stifled sound 
Of discontent. Then followed open war. 
My father, as the friend of Hampden, fell 
Under well-based suspicion. He was maiked. 
One morn a troop of boisterous Cavaliers, 
Godless, hot, drunken, lustful, — but all brave. 
Rode to our house. But at gray dawn, forewarn 'd, 
My sire had fled, and join'd bold Hampden's 

Foot. 
Their rage they vented on me : I was bound : 
Then did they sack the cellars and the house. 
And all the day in drunken orgies reel'd. 
At eve a wild blare echoed o'er the heath, 
And the deep hum of strife rose from the town 
Hard by. We heard the thunder of quick feet 
That every moment near'd. Then shouts and 

cries. 
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Soon was our house the scene of strife and blood. 
'Twas Hampden's men. My father was the first 
To burst into his hall, filFd with the foe, — 
Some drunken, some half-sober'd, but all brave. 
The fight was man to man, and hand to hand. 
I stood unnoticed by the casement, bound. 
Most of the foe were slain, two by the sword 
Of my own father. Him I stood and watched, 
Trembling with dread, — for then I was not blind. 
Ah, heaven ! the scene comes up before me now ! 
There stood a Cavalier beside the door, 
My father thrust at him, when one, with eyes 
Red, and with reeling step, a Royalist, 
Came up behind, with his long sword unsheath'd : 
I shouted to my father to beware, 
But by occasion of the noise of strife 
He heard me not. The drunkard drove his blade 
Full thro' his neck, then, laughing, stagger'd on, 
With sword all wet with my own father's blood. 
Then Hampden ran him thro*. He, reeling back. 
Fell where my sire lay dead by his own door, — 
Slain by a drunkard ! Child, I have not strength 
To speak of more, or to restrain these sobs." 

III. 
^' It is the balmiest night that April yet 
Has brought us. Let us seek the balcony ; 
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Rise, father." 

« « <if « ^ 

— " Yes, this breath is sweet indeed ; 
The cool air breathes of violets. What see you ?*' 

** The deep-blue sky ; the woods ; a distant stream 
Gliding on many a mile beneath the moon ; 
And the dim hills." 

— ** O had I eyes to see ! 
The only scene that greets me is the Past, 
A moonless night, thro' which my restless life 
Foams torrent-like, unlit, o'er jagged rocks. 
When my sire died, in his own mansion slain, 
My mother day by day and hour by hour 
Drooped to her grave. But as she drooped, she 

grew 
In soul towards God. And oft to me she spake 
Of the great Love of Him who died for us 
That we, believing, should have life in Him, 
And, having life, should love. God smiled on me. 
And all my thirsty soul drank up her words. 
Then fell my boyhood from me, like an old 
And well-worn garment. I put on the man : 
Not as a godless Royalist who fights 
Against his country for a liar king, 
But as a sober man who shaped himself, 
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And Strove to prove himself, an instrument 

Which God could fitly use against His foes. 

Nor was the way I trod un strewed with thorns. 

There was a gentle lady whom I loved, 

Loved with all love, — I know not how to tell it, — 

Loved with such love as God requires of us. 

She saw the change in me. Her heart was proud, 

Tho' she was lovely as the face of heaven. 

Of noble family was she, her sire 

A blind idolater of th' accursed Stuart. 

She laughed at my changed manners, and my 

faith; 
And sneer'd at me as a poor Puritan. 
Love wrestled in my soul with pride. But she, 
With one soft glance, could bend me to the dust. 
Love wrestled in my soul with faith. Was she 
One whom my soul could claim before my God 
Ever to share my all in Heaven ? One night 
I dream'd that with a countless multitude 
I went to view an Idol on a plain ; 
And all fell down and worshipped it, and cried 
' Beauty is God !' But I said, * I will bend 
To none but to the terrible Unseen.' — 
When lo ! the idol changed, and I saw Her, 
And I fell down and worshipped. Then I woke 
With a great fire at heart, a fire unquenched 
Thro' many years. I lived, with scarce a smile 
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To light my mother's sick-bed. Then she died. 
Then I went forth, and join'd great Hampden's 

Foot. 
All saw the change in me. My heart grew hot 
With vengeance. Hampden welcomed me. He 

knew 
They fight the best whose all the foe have 

snatched. 
To him I now became almost a son, 
And went behind him thro' that dreadful war. 

IV. 

" When I look back upon that fearful time ;" — 
The old man thus continued, while the light 
Of the cold moon streamed pale on his pale face. 
And sightless lids, and long locks falling gray, — 
** When I look back upon that fearful time, 
It seems at best a blank, a breathless pause, 
A chasm, like those dark blotches high in heaven 
Seen in a cloudless and a moonless night 
Of stars. Few evils worse than civil war ; 
And scarce had I the time to pause and think, 
Borne on the rapid current of those times, 
As a sear leaf. The rumour wild, the march, 
The sudden raid, the battle, and the siege, 
Are foes to thought, as time to love. But yet 
I do remember me, in the still night, 
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After the noisy skirmish, or at noon, 

While marching slow along the dusty road, 

Rose to my eyes a face, or in my ear 

Rang low a sweet and well-remember'd voice, 

To me more musical than any sound 

Of earth, or air, or sea. Then all my heart 

Groan'd in me, fiird with sudden wretchedness, 

That words or tears could never utter. Oft 

My dreams, — faint echoes of my noontide 

thoughts, — 
Perplex'd me, maddened me. One night I dream'd, — 
'Twas a strange dream, I'm half asham'd of it : — 
Remember I was then but a mere youth, 
And in the midst of that great fire of zeal 
Which lit that time — whose embers yet are hot. 
And, I thank God, still hot within my breast. 
Methought I saw the Risen Son of God : 
He turn'd His eyes on me, eyes full of love, 
But gleaming through a cloud of deep reproach ; 
While on my ear His voice divine fell low : — 
* One I created more than Me you love, — 
One still a stranger, and a foe to Him 
Who died for you.* Then speechless at His feet 
I fell, and, falling, woke. 'Twas dead of night. 
I rose and pray'd till dawn upon my knees 
Before high God for her ; and when gray mom 
Awoke >Yith shrill alarms and din of strife, 

I 
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I welcomed it with joy. Thus rose the day, 
The gloomiest day of all that fearful war, 
When England lost her best and bravest son." 



V. 

Now paus'd the blind old man, while from the 

west, 
The last faint tinge of crimson died away. 
And silence reign'd; till from a brake hard by, 
With sudden gush, and low, melodious trill, 
A nightingale uprais'd her voice in song, — 
Which ceased as suddenly. " Thus ceased,'* cried 

he, 
** That noble life, when Chalgrove saw the fall 
Of Hampden. Little need that I should speak 
To you of that you know as well as all ; 
The Patriot charging for his England's weal. 
Never to lift again his manly voice 
Of clear command, — never to lead again 
For England's weal, against the bastard brood, 
Her true-bom sons. I saw him on that day, 
And closely follow'd him in his last charge. 
One of the first I fell, sore wounded. There 
Upon the ground I saw the fearful scene, 
While the victorious foe rushed wildly by. 
Drooping, with wistful eyes, I saw him turn 
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Towards that loved mansion whence he took his 

bride. 
You know of his last hour, — of how his thoughts, 
His latest thoughts, were for his country's weal. 
His latest words in unison with his life. 
Then knew I not of this, but fainting lay 
Among the wounded on the field. 

*'At eve, 
Some labourers, passing, bore me to my home, 
Not far away from the sad slopes of Thame. 
Changed were the fields and town. The war had 

left 
Its brand upon them. Changed was all I saw. 
I asked of Her. They answer'd, * She still lives 
With her one daughter.' And I turn'd away. 
Nor dared to ask of him whom she had wed, 
Nor knew that young Lord Clarence was the man, 
Who died at Rupert's side in that great war. 
Fighting against his country for his King. 
Short is my tale ; a wounded man I lay. 
Long to my home confin'd. Then 'twas my hap 
To meet with her. As months passed slowly by 
She grew less cold towards me ; and so it chanced 
I often saw her, often spake with her. 
She thought me changed. — But oh ! how changed 

was she ! 
* Sweet Lady Florence,' said I, * the dark years 

I 2 
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Have changed you.' And she answered, * Changed 

you, too.' 
And then more bitterly, 'Death changes all.' 
Then looking at me earnestly, she thought, 
Or seem'd to think, * His hot and youthful love 
For me hath burnt itself indeed away.' 
Our growing friendship thus she did not let. 
Ah, God ! She little knew the thoughts of flame 
That often rose within me, as I gazed 
Upon her heaven-like, beautiful, blue eyes, 
So cold, so bright, so loveless, and so pure. 
I thought it bliss that ne'er could fade or end. 
That I might thus but see her day by day I 
Oh she was changed ! The poor all loved her face. 
No more she treated lightly holy things, 
Or seem'd to treat them lightly. For Christ's sake 
Many good deeds she did, till He saw fit, — 
How suddenly ! — to take her to Himself. 
Th' afflictions of her early widowhood 
Had drawn her soul to Him * who knew our griefs, 
And carried all our sorrows.* Child, these ears 
Heard her last words, and they were words of 

peace. 
And then she asked me to repeat this hymn, — 
Ever a favourite with her as with you, — 
Whereat, * Amen,' she said, and spoke no more. 
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I. 

The lamb is caught in thorns. Eve's shadows fail. 

The rising winds across the desert call. 

Now night, with cloud and rain, drops over all. 

n. 

The lamb is caught in thorns, and bleats aloud. 
The chilly rain comes denser from the cloud. 
And all around the denser shadows crowd. 

lii. 
The lamb bleats faint. The thorns are sharp. The air 
Is chill with sleet. The wilderness is bare. 
The wind wails wild. Black night broods everywhere. 

IV. 

O who will hither turn his pitying feet, — 

O who will come, thro' gloom, and wind, and sleet. 

Will hear, and, hearing, heed tliis faint, last bleat? 

V. 

Look ! a light gleams across the gloomy waste ; 
Thro' the wild night the Shepherd comes in haste. 
And now the lamb is in his bosom placed. 

VI. 

Like that lost lamb, Lord Jesu, would I rest,— 
O best and only Shepherd ! — on Thy breast. 
Close to that once-pierced Side for ever pressed. 
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Your mother, dying, left you, dear, to me. 
I thought, ' Till death still shall I have one near 
To gaze on, who will be like her I loved ;' 
But the Allwise hath taken my sight away." 

Thus sadly ended he ; and once again 

From the dim wood below came the sweet voice 

Of Night's sad warbler ; — while, in silent thought, 

The simple maiden and the blind old man 

Sat with clasped hands, and she with tearful eyes. 



( "9 ) 



THE TWO. 



** Jack, when that Manilla's lighted, give the fire 

another stir. 
I am cold." 

— " Welly when I asked her, yes, she said, 

and "— 

" Bother her ! 
On that string youVe always harping ! She is fair 

enough I know, — 
Loveable, as you are lovesick ; but, — excuse my 

saying so, — 
Has Ceylon no other beauty ?" 

— ** Yes f for there's Miss Margaret I" 
** There you go now ! — thought you'd say so, 

thought you'd fly into a pet. 
But, old chap, — to turn the subject, — do you 

recollect the day 
When we first saw Margaret Howard on the road 

that skirts the Bay?" 
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„ Ha I a pretty change of subject ! — What Bay, 
Harry?'* 

** That at Galle.— 
You forget? Forget Galle Harbour ? " 

" I forget it ! Not at all ! 
Grand Galle Harbour crag-fringed, palmfringedy 

with the ships all rocking there, 
On the swell that, beachward breaking, fills with 

hazy spray the air. 
I forget it, think you, Harry ! Why, 'twas there 

that I, you know, 
Homeward-bound, on board my steamer, said good- 
bye to "— 

** There you go ! " 



( 121 ) 



OFF PERNAMBUCO IN 1863. 



I. 

The deck is ringing with laughter, 

With music and dance and song, 
As the Trade-wind, blowing softly, 

Bears our vessel along ; 
And the waves leap gleaming around us, 

Where the stars and the moonbeams shiver, 
While I by the stern stand musing 

O'er the bright days fled for ever. 

II. 

O winds, are ye laughing or wailing ? 

waves, are ye sad or gay ? 

For so loud is the voice of my sorrow, 

1 cannot hear what ye say. 
Ye cannot — ^ye cannot be joyful ! 

Tread lightly ! O hush ! — for, alas. 
The grave of a Friend of the Friendless 
Lies under your feet as ye pass I 
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III. 

I was a stranger 'mid strangers ; 

My father was far away ; 
He took me, he cared for me, loved me,- 

Was my boyhood's guide and stay : 
—But indeed he was ever ready 

To befriend the lone or forlorn, 
To help the sick and the needy, 

And to comfort the hearts that mourn. 



IV. 

A face so genial and open, — 

A heart so kindly and true, — 
To see his frank face was to know him. 

And they could not but love him who knew. 
There was but one fault in his nature, — 

He was too unselfish, too kind ; 
And knaves could perceive how he acted 

More prompted by heart than by mind. 



V. 

He is gone. These waters received him, — 
This grave unmocked by flowers. 

This heaven, like a mourner, bends o'er him, 
And o'er him weeps in showers. 
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And these waves and wild sea-breezes, — 
(They cannot be gladsome, I know,) — 

For ever and ever, o'er him. 
Sobbing and wailing, flow. 

VI. 

How brightly the moonlight glitters 

On these shadowy waters dim, 
So bright 'mid my briny sorrows 

Shines the sweet memory of him. 
Yet, when the moon sinks, that splendour 

No more will gladden the main, 
But the memory of Good that remains not 

Is a Good that shall ever remain. 

VII. 

Farewell. The Trade-wind freshens ; 

To distant climes I go ; 
But I leave these pale stars watching 

The grave where my friend lies low. 
I can rear no monument o'er him 

In this wild, unfathom'd sea, — 
But this verse shall rise to his memory : 

Read thou, Posterity ! 



The End. 
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